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BUNNY PULLS THE CURTAIN: MISS JULIA JAMES AS THE RABBIT WHICH WAS MUCH CONCERNED 
IN THE GUSHING FORTH OF THE CARLSBAD SPRING. 


Miss Julia James, who plays Annamiri in ‘The Spring Maid,” at Whitney's, also appears as the Rabbit in the divertissement in the second scene, which depicts the 
legend of the discovery of Carfsbad Spring. Grimm’s “Folkfore of Germany™ describes this legend as follows: *“*The site of Carisbad and its environs was once @ 
dense forest abounding im all kinds of game. [t was a favourite hunting-ground of the nobles. According to tradition, a huntsman, pursuing a rabbit, followed far 
into the forest, where the rabbit was protected by a bevy of wood-nympks, who implored him to spare the creature’s life. Upon his refusal, the wood-nympks 
invoked a violent storm, after which the huntsman found himself fost in the wilderness. When on the verge of exhaustion, the huntsman encountered a water-sprite, 
who Ied him to a certain rock which she struck with her wand. A stream of sparkling water gushed forth. The huntsman drank and was refreshed. The water 
sprite then [ed him from the forest in order that he might proclaim to the world the beneficial qualities of the Caristad Spring.” —[Phovograph ty Rita Martin] 
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By EDWARD H. COOPER. 


LONG the Kent coast there is a remarkable assortment of 
holiday resorts. Stoutly built towns such as Ramsgate and 
Margate and Herne Bay are joined together by a fretwork of 

small villages of all sizes; three bungalows and an old parish church 


_ here, six fisher- cottages and a Wesleyan chapel there, and some: 


where else what Monica describes as a ‘dear squeezy little red 
village,” whose red-brick houses are not so perceptibly larger than 
Monica’s best doll’s-house but that she feels quite happy and at 
home in them. She and | had our quarters this summer in one such 
house, answering very precisely to the description of an older and 
more famous mansion at Chiswick, ‘too small to live in, but rather 
too large to hang on one’s watch- chain ” ; and spent our days in a 
fashion of life of which we are both past masters. Most people 
who talk about ‘* doing nothing” are simply ignorant of the common 
meaning of the English words ; they go long ‘walks by the sea-shore 
or along Swiss valleys, they bathe, or sit in deck-chairs reading 
magazines and novels while the children make sand-castles. W hen 
Monica and I say that we are coming to Hampton Bay to do 
nothing, we mean it; we lie on the sand (because the fetching 
and opening of deck-chairs is a troublesome and finger- pinching 
job), and neither read nor speak nor think nor move till hunger 
lifts us to our feet for a short spell of the only occupation 
which ever occurs to us. My twelve year-old companion has a 
weakness, I believe, for dreaming; otherwise she is able to 
say truthfully, if a little incoherently, that she has ‘“‘done more 
nothing in the last year than anybody else has ever done in 
their lives.” 

These dreams fix themselves occasionally, I think, in some 
particular place or house, for the only attraction which ever moves 
Monica to take exercise is the chance of going overa house. She 
spends about two days, so far as 1 can make out, in a day-dream 
connected’ with some pleasing-looking villa or cottage “(mostly 
picturing herself living there alone with a cat, a complete edition of 
Dickens, Mrs. Ewing, and Charlotte Yonge, unlimited cherries, 
and no milk-puddings), and then wishes to go and get further 
details of her dream-house. The taste being a simple and even 
amiable one, since it cheers up the neighbouring house-agent, from 
whom we get the keys, we mostly indulge it once or twice during 
seasilé visits. 

It seemed at first that fate would not be kind to us during the 
Hampton visit; all the houses were occupied, and that in a fashion 
which might give hints to a sardine-packer. As we crossed to the 
sea-front after breakfast, there seemed to issue from each house, 
first a Sunday-school treat, then a dispersing mothers’-meeting, 
then a procession of the male unemployed with pipes. But one 
day, as the cold weather drove us out for a walk toa distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the village, we arrived at, and stood 
still gratefully and contemplated, a house which I felt sure would 
furnish Monica with a delightful dream for the next day or two, and 
the keys of which we should accordingly demand later on from 
Messrs. Wilson, Wyman, and Anstruther. I do not know what 
inspiration of humour induced the sad-looking youth who dealt 
with houses at Hampton to give himself this name; at other 
times he took life very seriously. But perhaps that was part of 
the joke. 

“The house in question was a long, narrow, stone affair, its narrow 
end looking over the little bay; which latter, by the way, was so 
small that you would wonder how more than one person at a time 
could bathe in it; and the nine-year wit of Hampton had told 
Monica one morning that he could not bathe just then because 
‘another boy was occupying the ocean.” ‘The long side of the 
house gave on toaroad, which, after the fashion of Kent coast- 
roads, wandered on for three or four hundred yards, and then dis- 
appeared into a field. There were curiously few windows anywhere, 
but on the side away from the sea a verandah ran along the front, 
up which red rambler-roses (with a good deal of moss, weeds, and 
other extraneous matter) crept in a rather engaging fashion. The 
windows had no shutters, so that one could look in and see bare 
boards, walls with the paper dropping off them, and general desola- 
tion. Only on the verandah side a window was boarded up outside 
to about the height of a tall man, and shuttered inside. It was while 
standing on this verandah, looking round at a very desolate but 
large and well-planned garden, that we perceived that the place 
was not entirely deserted. A low, giggling laugh came from 
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the room near which we were standing—a very unpleasant, ill- 
natured litthke sound—which dwelt in Monica’s memory for some 
time afterwards. ‘Vhat evening, just before bed-time, ‘‘ What a 
horrid man that must be who was in that house!” she said 
emphatically ; and again, at breakfast next morning: ‘‘ Didn’t he 
sound a horrid man ?” 

But the dream began and continued_as I expected ; and a day or 
two later we must bestir ourselves and make an expedition to 
Wood End, Tife had been a little’ uninteresting that week, the 
barometer had stuck at ‘* Much Rain” with a persistency worthy of 
a better cause, and for once in its life the weather had accorded 
with the instrument's prophecy; twice we had been reduced to 
buying picture papers, and once Monica, sitting on the floor with 
her head on the chair, had sighed and wriggled impatiently. It was 
tine for action. 

Messrs. Wilson, Wyman, and Anstruther rose from his seat, 
bowing politely,-as we came in, and said that he would be proud to 
take us over Wood End, but not immediately. ‘The house was 
cheap, with a superb view, but it positively must be swept and aired, 
if only for an hour, before we went into it; it had been entirely 
neglected for various reasons, and the firm really could not permit 
any property of theirs to be inspected in such a condition. The 
situation was embarrassing to Monica and myself; we must not 
allow a busy firm of house-agents to spend time and money on our 
whims; on the other hand, the young gentleman was resolute, and 
we could hardly explain now that we had not the faintest intention 
of taking the place, whatever its price, state of repair, odour, or 
outlook might be. Finally we effected a compromise: a messenger 
might be sent to open the windows for an hour or two; but nothing 
was to be swept up and no one was to come with us to act as 
guide. We would call for the keys later in the afternoon and go by 
ourselves. 

“Very good.” The young man veaianted himself to our decision, 
reluctantly giving up this chance of a little company and fresh air. 
*T will send’ one of my clerks to open the windows, and he can 
leave the door open for you till to-night.” 

** But aman lives in the house, doesn’t he?” I asked, as we 
turned away. ‘*Won’t he object to that if he’s out?” 

* There is nobody there,” said the other in some surprise. ‘* The 
house has been empty for nearly ten years, and the proprietor does 
not care to afford a caretaker now.” 

‘** But I heard someone inside when we 
day,” I persisted. 

The agent sat down at his desk and moved some papers about 
with severe diligence, as if Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wyman, or the other 
gentleman had suddenly taken bodily shape and come into the 


walked round it the other 


office: “I assure you there is no one in the house,” he said 
coldly. ‘* Possibly someone was crossing the garden. The 


grounds are open now, 
but we should, 
fencing.” 

The rain came on again presently, and I trust that the clerk 
who, as- we saw from an adjacent shelter, was dispatched to Wood 
End on our business did not get very wet, as his clothes looked new, 
and the penny which the firm probably gave him for his errand 
would be neutralised in its satisfaction if his mother whipped him 
soundly, It was past six, however, before a slight break in the rain 
encouraged Monica and myself to pay our visit. 

The clouds still hung low and black, the trees dripped steadily, 
watcr hung in great sullen drops from every blade of grass and leaf 
and bit of overhanging roof. The evening was so dark that the 
roses and tall wastrel hollyhocks and ragged sunflowers scarcely 
showed a shade of colour, and there was not a sound far or near 
except the splash of dripping water and the cawing of a little flight 
of rooks which were flying overhead to their nests in some great 
darkling elms beyond the village. ‘The garden was a blur of vague 
shapes, some of its great overgrown plants standing up tall, dim, 
motionless, with straggling branches outstretched like “human arms ; ; 
and from trees and plants and silent windows there came down to 
us the impression, common enough in such deserted places, of being 
watched by hidden eyes. 

As Monica pushed open the door, she moved back with a 
muttered exclamation of annoyance. The house agent, it appeared, 
had disregarded our requests and sent someone to “show us over the 
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house, for a man was standing just inside the door, who looked at 
us for a moment as we came in, and then led the way into the 
nearest ground-floor room. 

He was such an odd-looking person, with something so curiously 
unpleasant about his politely smiling face, that 1 hardly wondered 
when my little maid shrank close to me, whispering a vexed question 
whether he need go all over the house with us; could not I tell 
him to go away? Unfortunately, that could hardly be done; the 
house agent had a perfect right to suspect us if he pleased, and in 
point of fact, our intentions were not so strictly honourable that we 
could afford to object to anything he might choose to do. And 
really the man was behaving in a very harmless fashion. He stood 
perfectly still, without word or look, staring steadily out of the open 
window, while we glanced round the room with an air as nearly like 
that of intending tenants as we could manage; then he made way 
for us respectfully, and still silently, as we came up to the window 
and looked out. A moment later I supposed he had left the room; 
but turning round afterwards, I found him still standing there, his 
lean brown hands hanging by his side, his eyes fixed on the opposite 
wall, and the same offensive little smile on his lips. Yet as I stood 
by the window I had distinctly heard footsteps cross the room and 
go out of the door, 

The child and I went rather hurriedly from the room, and as we 
re-passed the front door both of us made an involuntary movement 
towards it. But the man walked past us and upstairs, turning to see 
if we were following, and it seemed rather ridiculous to depart 
without a word. Unwillingly and slowly, Monica holding tight to 
my hand and giving it a little pull now and again as if she climbed 
each step more reluctantly than the last, we followed up to the 
next landing, and towards a room whose open door suggested 
that our guide had gone inside it. And inside the room, as we 
hesitated for a second on the landing, I heard a little low laugh. 
After all, then, there had been someone in the shut-up house 
when we were here the other afternoon; and the same person was 
with us now. 

I suppose every man’s first instinct is the same on such an 
occasion, and is the sanest one—to behave for as long as possible in 
such fashion as to give no hint that he suspects anything wrong. 
If this person, for instance, was using the house for some nefarious 
purpose he would take Monica and myself into a few ordinary 
rooms, say something discouraging about drains to prevent our 
taking the house, and bow us out politely, unless we showed any 
intention of investigating inconvenient places too thoroughly, in 
which case there might be unpleasant consequences. Obviously, we 
had better follow in docile fashion wherever we were led, and then 
depart with all possible speed. Yet this was not going to be an 
easy task, for at the sound of the laugh my small lady had givena 
little gasp, and was now crouching against me, white to the lips 
with terror, trembling helplessly. She had brought her small 
terrier with her, who had followed us into the lower room and 
upstairs with short, angry growls, and was now curled up at Monica’s 
feet, with ears pricked and hair bristling, and angry eyes staring 
in at the open door. My plan seemed the safest, however; I 
muttered to the child that we would not go on much farther, and 
we went into the room. 

There seemed little enough cause for fear here. The man 
was leaning against a wall, from which great slips of old dis- 
coloured paper were hanging; dust lay thick everywhere; the 
boards were mouldy and uneven, twisted in places, and in one 
part of the room, close to where our guide was standing, one 
of them was tilted slightly upwards, as if it had been loose, 
and been moved, and carelessly replaced. Wandering aim- 
lessly and frightenedly round the room, Monica came near 
this board, and I was on the point of telling her to keep clear 
of it, when I saw her look up at the man and recoil with a 
stifled exclamation of fear. Small wonder that she cried out, for 
surely no more horrible face had ever looked at the child during 
her twelve short years than was confronting her now. ‘There was 
still the same fixed, half-sneering smile on the lips, but in the 
man’s eyes was a passion of entreaty mixed with dreadful fear, as 
of a person who wants something terrible done, which they dare 
not, or even cannot ask for. As I saw the face it came to my mind 
in a little flash of irrelevant thought that this man had never spoken 
a word to us since we came into the house. ‘Though we had been 
in the room now for a minute or two, and there was nothing what- 
ever to see in it, he made no sign of moving. And once again, as 
I stood with my back to the door, though I was facing both Monica 
and our guide, light footsteps passed quickly by and out of the door 
behind me. 

This sort of thing was distinctly not good enough. At the risk 
of falling among a gang of tramps, burglars dividing their plunder, 
or such-like persons, I twisted round a stick till its thick knob-end 
was available for purposes of offence or defence, and turned to 
investigate. A sudden great patter of fresh rain on roof and 
windows seemed more or Jess to account for the sound of footsteps, 
though they had passed out of the room: (not at the door by which 
we had come in) with such a distinct sound that I could not imagine 
myself really confusing them with raindrops. As I went out of this 
other door, pursued by Monica, a curious little Jabyrinth of passages 
and small rooms, all dimly lit from one big passage-window, 
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disclosed itself; and, with the child holding on to me, it seemed 
impossible to go on. Monica was in no mood for further adven- 
ture ; she was crying, ‘‘ Come away—oh, do come away!” hysteric- 
ally, and the little terrier in her arms was trembling and whining 
disconsolately in sympathy. 

And then there appeared what seemed to be a fairly harmless 


_ solution of the footsteps. A few steps down one of the passages 
y lit 


was a little room faint by a small piece of glass looking into the 
passage, and at-this-cobweb-covered window was a woman’s face, 
staring at us with eyes more full of fear and entreaty even than 
those of the'man whom we had just left. 

Monica was leaning against the wall, sobbing and protesting, 
But mere hnmanity seemed to 
compel one to open the door into this small room and ask what was 
I crossed the passage hastily, and entered with a word 
of polite inquiry on my lips, the woman’s-eyes peering round at me 
as I went to the door. 

Dust and cobwebs fell in a littie sticky cioud from the long- 
untouched doorway; a rat ran back into its hole; a strip of 
rotting wall-paper dropped suddenly, 2s if the jar of the opening 
door had finished the work of years, and fell forward with a litle 
clatter on to a table where a dust-filled tea-cup stood, and plate 
and tea-pot and rat-gnawed bone of meat. But in the room there 
was no other creature or thing, living or dead. And in the larger 
room from which we had just come there was nobody—the-man 
had gone. 

I do not know precisely by what succession of movements 
Monica and I came back to the Hampton sea-front, but they were © 
probably as rapid as they were unconscious. In spite of the dripping 
rain, no place surely had ever looked so cheerful as this little line 
of houses, with lights in the windows and friendly faces passing 
across them. 

A man or two stood at the door and said good-evening to 
us; at ai upper windowa very improper small boy, all ready for 
bed with the exception of his nightgown, leant out and called 
a cheerful good-night to Monica; and at our own house the 
landlady welcomed us with the grateful news that dinner would be 
ready in ten minutes. 

‘** But good ’evins, Missie,” she went on, throwing up her hands 
as Monica’s white face tame into the lamplight, ‘what on earth 
have you been doing of ? You look as if you’d been scared ’most to 
death.” ' 

Monica answered politely that she had been exploring a house 
called Wood End, and was cold. 

*Wood End!” Mrs. Benson turned to me with reproachful 
eyes—‘“‘ Dear heart, Sir, what’s made you take Miss Monica into 
the haunted house at this hour of the evening? She’ll be fancying 
she saw the ghosts and dreaming about them all night.” 

“Ghosts... .?”’ Monica’s wide brown eyes lit up with new 
terror and question. Commands and entreaties were alike unayail- 
ing now to dislodge Mrs. Benson from the room or check her 
story— 

‘‘ Twenty-two years ago,” she informed us, ‘‘a man and his wife 
called Tarley was put there as caretakers for the winter. I see the 
man once or twice myself, and mind him well—as nasty, sneering, 
ill-natured a chap as anybody ever knowed. He worrited his wife 
all day, sitting laughing and sneering at her while she worked, 
beating her, ’alf killing her sometimes, till she took to hiding from 
him for days together. She found a little dark room off a passage, 
they say, which Tarley never knew of, and she’d lock herself in 
here with a bit of food for days and days. This went on week after 
week, till the neighbours asked old Mr. Wheeler, who ownéd the 
house, to take them away ; and as the old landlord was a good sort, 
and very friendly with everyone in the villiage, no one was surprised 
when the row ceased suddenly. They supposed the ‘Tarleys 
had left. 

‘* But they hadn’t. The man had just stepped over to Ramsgate, 
bought a lot of poison, put it in his wife’s food, buried her under 
the floor in the big room at the top of the first landing, and taken 
himself off out of the neighbourhood. Months afterwards, for 
some queer reason—they say murderers olten does it—the man came 
back, and was seen prowling round the house one evening, and the 
neighbours got suspicious, and made Mr. Wheeler look over the 
house. Then the police found the woman’s body, and nabbed the 
man, and hung him. ‘Tarley told the chaplain, the papers said, 
that he’d got the horrors so bad about it all that he was real glad 
when the body was found, and once or twice he’d ’most prayed 
that someone would find it.” 

‘* Well, well,” I said impatiently, “the Tarleys seem to have 
been disposed of pretty completely. We haven't been interviewing 
them to-night.” 

“* Lucky for you you haven't, Sir. ‘They do say in the village that 
the man can be seen any evening moving about between the room 
downstairs, where he made his wife eat the poisoned food and saw 
her die of it, and the room upstairs where he buried her; and the 
woman can be seen sometimes looking out of the window of the 
little room where she used to go and hide when she guessed that 
her husband was looking for her and meaning to do for her. Don’t 
you go in there again, Missie, in the evening, or likely you'll be 
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THE MYSTERY OF GLAMIS: A “TRUE” MODERN GHOST -STORY. 


» 
HE English reader may be tempted, by the eye, to pronounce 
this ‘‘ Glam-ys,” but, as a matter of fact, it is spoken as a mono- 
syllable, *‘Glawms.” Shakspere, who knew a thing or two, 
also knew that. ‘‘By Simel's death I know. I’m thane of Glamis ” ; 
and the rhythm shows that the author of ‘* Macbeth,” like some ot 
our present-day novelists, had somehow or other managed to ‘‘ mug 
up” his local colour. 
Nowhere in all broad Scotland is there a finer specimen of 
the feudal residence than Glamis Castle, which, standing about 
five miles west of the Royal Burgh of -Forfar,. adorns _ the 
picturesque and fertile valley of Strathmore, otherwise. known as 
“ The Howe o’ Angus.” ‘Though the name itself is Celtic—‘t Strath- 
more” meaning “the great strath,” or valley, just.as *‘ MacCallum 
Mohr” signifies *‘the great MacCallum,” or chiet of the Campbells— 
this Howe o’ Angus is now the purest and most distinctive part of 
Lowland Scotland in respect of speech and racial origin, so, that 
Dr. Jamieson, a west-countryman_ himself, adopted the Angus dialect, 
as the basis of his ‘‘ Scottish Dictionary "“—a work .as monumental in, 
its way as Glamis Castle itself. 
Of this the origin is lost in the mists of a remote antiquity but 
in its first form it must have existed long before the Norman Conquest. 


The view from. this sky-aspiring tower is unrivalled for its 
rich and varied beauty—a view bounded on one side by the tremendous 
barrier of the Grampians, and on the other by the less majestic 
outlines of the Sidlaw Hills. Away to the eastward, between those 
two mountain-ranges, spreads the picturesque valley of Strathmore— 
well-wooded, well-watered, farm-dotted, village-studded, mansion- 
adorned—till the Howe o’ Angus merges into and is continued, to the 
sea at Dunottar Castle by the Howe o’ the Mearns. The immense 
valley is as fertile as it is beautiful—as witness the droves of Angus 
Doddies that browse and fatten on its stream-fringed pastures, from 
which they come to, London to fetch the very highest price for beef 
in all the. British market. Someone has said that where splendid 
animals are raised there also will the men be fine, and the rural men 
of the Howes of Angus and Mearns are. without their physical 
superiors in-all Scotland. ‘Vhe me plus udtra_of personal achievement 
is expressed in the North by the saying: ‘I hae done my best; the 
men o’ the Mearns can do nae mair.” 

Standing in a region of the most picturesque beauty—on which 
“Thrums,” by the way, looks down admiringly from its Grampian 
foothill—Glamis. Castle is also the centre of a world of historical 
romance, which -has engaged.the pens of many writers, with the 


A SCOTTISH HOUSE WITH A WEIRD LEGEND: GLAMIS CASTLE, THE HOME OF THE EARLS OF STRATHMORE, 
Photograph by Maude A. Cratgie Halkett, 


for one of its apartments is called-‘ King Malcolm’s' Room,”. where, 


tradition has it that Malcolm II. died in 1033. .It has been in 
possession of the present family since’ 1372, when its founder, Sir 
John Lyon, married the Princess Jane, second daughter of Robert II.; 
and, as her dowry, the King gave her husband a charter of the lands 
and thanedom of Glamis to be held in free barony. When Lady Jane 
Douglas, Countess of Strathmore, was executed—that is, burned at 
the stake—for witchcraft in 1537, Glamis was. forfeited, for a 
time, to the Crown, and it became a Royal. residence under 
James V., who often went there to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase. The Strathmore family were ardently. attached to the 
Stuart dynasty, and John, the fifth Earl, fell fighting for it. at 
Sheriffmuir. The Old Pretender spent a night at Glamis in 1715, 
when on his way to Scone, where he expected to be crowned, 
and it is recorded that eighty beds were made up that night 
for his retinue. 

In its present form the castle represents a combination of ages 
and styles, though the dominant one is what is known as.Scottish 
baronial, which was borrowed from France, especially from Touraine. 
Those who know the beautiful castles of the Loire—some of which 
were garrisoned by the Garde Ecossaise of Quentin Durward—will 
find a strong resemblance between them and the turreted pile at 
Glamis. A Dutch artist, Jan van Sant Voort, carved the gladiators, 
satyrs, and lions, sampanf opposan/, which adorn the principal gates, 
while some of the ornamentation of the great central tower is said 
to be the work of Inigo Jones. 
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‘“Wizard of the North” himself at their head. There is reason for 
believing that Lord Glenallan, in “‘The Antiquary,” was suggested 
to Scott by some tragic incidents in the history of the Lyon family; 
anyhow, it is but a step from Fairport (Arbroath) to Glamis. ‘* Were 
days .as they have been, I could throw her into the Massymore of 
Glenallan, and fetter her in the Keep of Strathbonnel.” 

There are few feudal castles in Scotland which are without their 
haunted chambers, and that at Glamis has always borne a proud 
pre-eminence among the. number. But the curious thing about it, 
and that which differentiates it from other ghost-haunted chambers 
of the same kind, is that the ,owners of the castle have always shown 
a tendency, not to probe, but to perpetuate the mystery. ‘Thus it is 
related that a slater who, working on the roof of the castle, came 
down and described the monstrosity which, to his horror, he had 
observed in the haunted chamber, was sworn in by the factor, given a 
pension, and packed off to Australia; for the awful secret is supposed 
to be confined to the Earl, his heir, and his land-steward, or factor. 
On another occasion—for so the silly legend runs—the Earl and 
Countess went out for a drive, leaving their house-party guests 
to their own devices. These guests amused themselves by 
hanging a towel out of every window they could find; but, on 
going outside, what was their astonishment to behold one window 
without a towel—the window of a room without any door to it! 
Popular superstition is a thing that dies very hard, even when its 
death-bed is suffused by the electric-light at once of science and 
historical research. Cau, 
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THE SILVER 


POMPADOUR. 


BY MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. 


HE little Chateau de Mirand stood intact amid the wooded 
hills and dales of the Argonne. Yet it was a wayside 
theatre of the drama of war, one act of which had been 

enacted in the garden, while another had been played inside the old 
stone doorway (at the head of mossy steps) which framed the figure 
of the young chatelaine, the Comtesse Zéphyrine, only representative 
of a family whose menfolk were all in the field. The enemy’s troops 
had just passed through the pleasaunce in order to make use of the 
only available bridge across a little river, in the hilly fields beyond 
which they were now busily entrenching themselves. After that the 
house had been rigorously but vainly searched for spies, incriminating 
documents, and firearms. 

Beautiful, scornful, apparently unmoved, the lovely girl gazed 
down upon the trampled lawn over the head of the commanding 
officer, Major von Burgmiller, who eyed her with a mixture of 
savagery and admiration, appraising her charms, raging at her 
indifference. He was unaccustomed to be flouted by women, and 
in war passive resistance was new to him. All through the business 
she had been perfectly courteous, icy, dead silent. He flattered 
himself that he had behaved with needless forbearance. Her 
radiant beauty and the glances of pity and amusement he had 
intercepted between her and her old servants had maddened him 
still further. He would give her a lesson. When she turned with 
a final, frosty bow to enter the house, as if to ring down the curtain 
on the tragi-comedy, he clanked up the steps and addressed her, as 
before, in tolerable French. 

“ One moment Mademoiselle. There is something I must 
inspect once more—the first-floor apartments on the right of the 
stairs.” 

She smiled, shrugged, bowed as always, led the way to a little 
suite of two rooms, seating herself in the outer, a boudoir, with her 
needlework, while he stalked round the inner, a bedroom, and out 
again. 


“T congratulate you on your exquisite taste here. It has 
turned an otherwise painful duty into an artistic delight.” 
Again she bowed. But the colour had left her face. Her eyes 


were dangerous. Her voice as she addressed him for the first time 
cut like steel. 

“Tt is well. For this reason alone you will see that my family’s 
possessions are not injured.” 

“ Certainly. For I shall guard some of them myself. You see, 
[ have need of certain comforts—necessaries—for my own quarters. 
These I will choose now, give you a list, and see that they are 
returned safely. Jindly step this way.” He enumerated the 
articles and wrote them down. 

“ These things will look very strange in your earthworks or in 


a tent,’’ she said laughing. 
“ Possibly. A camp-bed or a sleeping-valise is an ugly 
thing. . But—TI could harmonise the effect by. introducing 


that bed—Louis Quinze, if I mistake not ? A crowning glory. 

Yes. . . .’’ He walked to the stairhead, whistled up his porters, 
and returned to praise the bed in the intervals of superintending 
removal of the goods. 

“That carving! Wunderschin! I must truly make a note of 
the design. Our German carvers are very clever copyists. 

Gross artig, the whole thing. Gott in Himmel, Mademoiselle, what 
a history must this bed have ! ”’ 

“Tt has a very beautiful, strange history.”’ 

She threw back her head with its coronal of wavy fair hair, and 
her eyes raked him once more to his very spine. 

“Ach. . . a Miéhrchen, a conte de fée? -I wish to hear it.” 

“It was given to my ancestress, Angéle de Mirand. This was 
her own suite. There ’’—she indicated the wall on her ‘right—“ is 
her picture—by Moreau. When it is exhibited in loan collections 
in Paris, it is always known as ‘ The Silver Pompadour.’ For, as 
you perceive, the costume is in the style of that other famous beauty, 
whom she never stooped to rival.” 

The Major’s eyes gloated over the portrait—a superb master- 
piece representing a lady with deep blue eyes, standing against a 
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grey-white curtain, and clad in an elaborate panier costume of dove 
and silver, pearls gleaming on her snowy bosom and on her high- 
piled corffure poudrée. The chatelaine took up her tale. 

“Yes. Angéle de Mirand was no worshipper of Louis Quinze. 
It was his Queen who gave her this bed, amongst other beautiful 
things, as a cadeaw de noces. The day before the wedding the bride- 
groom, a very true and noble soldier, was assassinated by order of a 
puissant diplomat who ruled the King. Angéle never loved again. 
She returned here to tend her father and prevent her only brother, 
Marc, from destroying his health and patrimony by excesses. In 
spite of her devoted efforts he fell into the clutches of a bad friend, 
rich and powerful, named D’Oulay. This man was madly in love 
with Angéle, who detested him, for he was even worse than her 
brother, and very cruel. Moreover, there was madness in the 
D’Oulay family.- In an evil hour Marc lent himself to a vile plot. 
D’Oulay, soon after the death of the old Count, was secretly invited 
here on a hunting expedition. He arrived; Angéle was forced to 
receive him, but Marc had slipped away and left her defenceless, 
her servants captive, the intruder’s men in possession of the house. 
They say she was a witch. At any rate, she was a fine actress, a 
woman of great nerve and resource. It was here that the last 
encounter took place. The story goes that she temporised, yielded 
her promise to him. He entered, Monsieur. He heard her call 
tenderly. He felt her arms about him for an instant in the dark. 
But what he found in the bed was a great, cold toad. She had 
cursed him, had slipped from him; she climbed out by a rope to 
the ground. She took refuge with peasants that night, and at 
dawn escaped to the sea and thence to England—which you also 
hope to visit, I understand. She had cursed that bed. Toad after 
In the morning 
his servants found him—an incurable lunatic. The peasants heard 
of the curse from her. It was to the effect that no one with a bad 
conscience should ever rest in that bed. Marc essayed it, and died 
evilly soon after. His cousin inherited after him or I should 
not be here. The story has come down from mouth to mouth. Two 
years ago a member of our Académie incorporated it in a chronicle 
of old legends of French chateaux.” 

“ Potztausend! What a tale ! 
like a naughty child ? ” 

“T merely told the story—to amuse you.” 

“And I suppose very few people have ventured 2S 

““My mother and father, my brother, who is now fighting, and 
I—we have all had happy dreams in that bed.” 

“The arrogance of her tone !’’ thought von Burgmiiller. Then 
aloud: “ Ha, ha! Now shall I also try my luck. 
honour, Mademoiselle. It is only the fault of this horrible war that 
I am not married and entrenched peacefully in a very pretty villa 
on the Oder. I shall therefore respect your household stuff. [I 
shall be delighted if you care to inspect my camp quarters, my little 
house of good earth, to see how well I am established. Here is your 
inventory. Au revoir!” 

“Happy dreams, Monsieur, 


Do you mean to frighten me 


” 


she replied icily. 


1B 
Von Burgmiiller enjoyed to-night a rare gap of leisure. Everything 
smiled upon him. Things were going well for» Germany. The 
battle-front was seven miles away to™the east. He and his men 
represented a comfortable rear-guard, anticipating an easy advance, 
perhaps in a week’s time, to cosy town billets which their fellows 
were energetically preparing for them by shot, shell, and onslaught. 
He had dined well, he had drunk a good deal of excellent French 
Burgundy ; he had finished his work for the night. Naturally, he 
hugged himself. He determined to enjoy all the luxuries of his 
“little house of earth,’’ roofed in with straw, branches, and planks, 
and provided with a respectable little screen-door of boards. And 
since his complacency hungered for expansion and sympathy, he 
drew forth tablet and fountain-pen and poured out full details to 
his betrothed, a certain Lischen (also hoch geboren, and with a ‘‘ von ”’ 
tacked on to her patronymic) in Munich. He pictured her—a 
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plump, pink-cheeked sausage of a girl—and knew she loved details. 
After a few preliminaries and professions of affection he let his pen 
riot. 

‘« T will write to you now a little fairy-tale which shall make your 
big blue eyes (like bilberries) rounder than before. If you could see 
my little house, all to myself, you would never wish for any other 
when we are married. Imagine a perfect room, twelve feet by six- 
teen, made in the ground, and high enough for me to stand upright, 
well away from the heathenish row and mess in other trenches. 
Burnished trees wave above my roof and bring back to me the 
heavenly night at the Opera when I held your hand under your open 
fan, while the orchestra played the ‘ Waldesweben,’ from ‘ Siegfried.’ 
In my parlour is a lovely old Aubusson rug. My feet—shod in the 
slippers you worked—are warmed by a delicious little faience stove 
of bright green enamel with a pane of ruby glass, and over it Is a 
shelf (a plank embedded in the wall and disguised by a length of grey, 
Chinese, embroidered satin) on which stands a pair of Watteau 
figures and a Louis Quinze clock. I luxuriate in a Louis Quinze 
chair. It is unfortunate that my table is of a late date—beautiful 
though it also is—and that the carafe of wine and the table china are 
not of the same epoch, but of early nineteenth-century pattern. 
However, in war one cannot be a perfect collector. And, at any 
rate, my craze for Louis Quinze is a little appeased by one other thing. 
Lift, now, the brocade curtain which screens one part of the room 
from the other, enter, and behold! The glory of this recess isa 
Louis Quinze bed. I shall try and send you a picture of it, if I am 
not too sleepy, adored one. It is difficult to describe. Such minute 
detail! At the head of it is a sculpture of little A mérchen—Cupids— 
all intermixed with fruit, flowers, ribands, and Intes. At the foot a 
repetition of this. . And the hangings! The colour is . 
well, I shall take in my beautiful little lamp—(that is Italian, by the 
way)—and note the exact tint. . The colour is a lilac-red— 
no, a bluish-purple. Gold flashes also in it. It falls into 
curious shades. - 


He scribbled this by the side of the bed as he examined it, felt 
cold, and retired to his chair by the stove. 


“Tt is a historic bed. It belongs to a pretty old chateau only a 
mile away; and a most amusing young lady told me a fine, melo- 
dramatic story about it—too long for this letter. I wish you could 
see her, Lischen, Herzchen. ‘ Quelle type’ (as these French say)— 
this mistress of the chateau! Proud, poor, arrogant, and—well, 
something of a cat. A spoilt creature ; for, of course, she is good- 
looking and very chic. Her airs and graces, however, have no effect 
on our trenches, and as she is practically a prisoner (my men sur- 
round the estate), she has to be humoured a little. I did, neverthe- 
less, punish her prettily by borrowing these meubles for my Hauschen, 
and really her expression, when she saw how neatly all is disposed 
here, was as good asa play. I gave her an inventory of the things, 
for, naturally, all will be restored to her, and the next lot of our men 
who follow us are mountain ruffians from the Hartz, who would kick 
everything to pieces. It is a very pretty game, and the 
chatelaine is learning a good lesson in humility and respect for the 
culture of the nation she despises. I shall pause, now, and 
draw a little picture for you.” 


He rose, lifted the curtain, moved the table and lamp, and began 
his sketch of the design of the carving. His cunning failed some- 
what. His feet grew cold. He drank another glass of wine. He 
lighted a cigar. He corrected his sketch feebly. . Ugh! 
bother it all! When a man is short of sleep it is a sin not to take 
advantage of the goods the gods offer. He cursed himself for a 
sentimental fool, flung off boots, socks, and coat, extinguished the 
lamp, and, with a grunt of satisfaction and self-approval, rolled 
into bed. 

And the couch responded. It seemed, indeed, as if merely 
waiting to envelop him with its limitless powers of consolation, its 
rich ease. For a short time it played a little with its guest, rousing 
him ever so slightly two or three times (as he turned happily from 
one side to the other in appreciation of its unaccustomed luxury), as 
if eager to impress him with its gentle, irresistible-:magic. After that 
he was no longer importuned, even by its comfort. His body, per- 
fectly rested and relaxed, set his brain free to unravel the network 
of hopes, purposes, and activities with which war enmeshes a healthy, 
confident soldier. 


He was at work again now, yet the dull routine of war was 
banished. This was real action—not holding trenches wearily, or 
detraining troops, or dealing with the dull matters of communication 
and supply, but the big fight for which he had ached for weeks. He 
was—Gott set dank |—actually in the field at last, facing a visible 
enemy. He was turning the tide of a great battle—the greatest 
that had yet been fought in the world—with his own squadron, in 
his own person. 

Over there, straight ahead, lay the last line of defences before 
Paris. That fact was written across the cold dawn in large, broken, 
black letters—the jags and snags of ruined factories, the last frag- 
ments of the last ring of forts. These stood up like a tragic alphabet, 
spelling the truth in weird cipher to which he and his regiment alone 
had the key. A sable silhouette it was against a scarlet background. 
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For Paris behind it was already ablaze. German incendiary 
balls, bombs, and shells had started that joyous bonfire hours 
ago. It only remained to crush the final, thin line of human 
defence. i 

The great moment was come. The initiative was left to his 
judgment. Why wait any longer? Reinforcements? Pshaw ! 
They would not be needed. To wait any longer would be idiotic, 
He roared the order and led the charge. His cavalry, with a song 
of triumph, obeyed it. Like a wall of steel, the lances of his troop 
swept over the battle-stricken space in silence. French guns were 
silenced. German artillery suddenly ceased firing. No need to 
cover this advance. Not a gunner but must hold his breath in 
admiration at the exploit of this squadron. 

The clash had come and his men were at the enemy, slashing on 
every side with extraordinary regularity and effectiveness like a 
great human scythe. This was heaven, this was glory! There was 
music, too, to emphasise the glory: not a silly blare of trumpets 
and national tunes, but human music, a physical cacophony which 
somehow made up the most wonderful rich harmony ever conceived. 
Fury, agony, horror, triumph: snarls, groans, oaths, gaspings, 
piteous implorings—and that clank, stumble, thud which told of 
horses’ hoofs and arms and the encounter of human limbs and 
bodies. 

The fury and the triumph dominated the agony, the combined 
horror, and sang what appeared to be a big duet in canon, one voice 
answering its comrade doughtily, while all the other emotions merged 
gradually in a sinister note of poignant appeal addressed pointedly 
to Von Burgmiller himself—the conqueror, the all-glorious pioneer 
of Germany’s greatest victory, the hero whom all the gods favoured 
and whom no evil thing might harm. 

Slash and cut and thrust—these were his cool, joyous reply to 
that maudlin cry of his name, that incessant appeal for quarter : 
“Major, gracious Herr! For the love of heaven, while there is yet 
time! For the sake of these poor men and their souls! ’’~ Souls ? 
Who cared for the souls of these wretched, writhing enemies ? He 
laughed, set his teeth, then swerved savagely at a hand on his 
shoulder, wiped his sword on the saddle-flap and swung it upwards 
to sever the arm of the insolent petitioner. 


The hand at which he struck was a real one—the hand of his 
sergeant—and his the frenzied voice in agonised appeal. 

The dawn had travelled apace—not only to Von Burgmiiller in 
his battle-dream, but to the camp in which he lay ennested. The 
dawn was real. Very real also was the babel which made such sweet 
music in his ears. For the turn of his foes had come. The Allies 
had made a subtle, miraculous advance, broken the battle front, 
thrust it back in a rush, driven a vanguard, like a sharp wedge, into 
the placid heart of the German reserves. Chaos, bewilderment, 
incredible slaughter fell upon the rear like a thunder-clap. Men 
fought like tigers, or scuttled, squealing like rabbits, among the 
trenches and the litter of the camp, with the shells of the Allies 
bursting overhead. Horses stampeded, officers and men, friend and 
enemy were inextricably mingled. 

The alarm came in fitful fashion to Von Burgmiiller’s regiment. 
While a nucleus of the squadron struggled to mount and rally, there 
were wild shouts of his name on all sides. But he had not been 
forgotten. His sergeant, a veteran, had done his duty. His first 
thought was for his superior. 

“ Dead or drunk,” he babbled wildly . . . now running like a 
maniac to the trench to yell for help, now to the bed to shake the 
sleeping man or thrust a trembling hand under his vest to test the 
heart-beats. The shame and horror of this were worse than the 
battle alarm. The breathing was regular, the cheeks flushed with 
healthy contentment, the lips under the luxuriant moustache smiled 
in dreams ; the eyelids, not flushed, but normal, remained closed as 
with a vice. The spell had reached its height ; the triumph of the 
Allies was paltry compared with that of the bed of the Silver 
Pompadour. 


Von Burgmiiller, in the act of bringing his dream-sword down 
upon the impudent, detaining hand which seized him at the supreme 
moment, apparently missed his aim somehow and was pulled back- 
wards, cruelly unhorsed. As his head bumped the earth he woke, 
he saw. He beheld for one instant, without comprehending, the 
nightmare of reality — men struggling in the entrance of the 
dugout ; his sergeant, black - mouthed, demented, looming over 
him. 

Next moment a shell burst in the earthy warren and brought 
an end to all things, slaying those outside and those inside— 
and simultaneously closed the tomb with one adroit fall of wet 
earth. : 

Otherwise, the decorative little mausoleum remained almost 
intact. The gay stove smouldered on peacefully. The dainty clock 
ticked. On the Aubusson carpet—defiant of rough feet and black- 
ening powder—the mud-marks and stains dried. The draperies of 
puce and silver hung undisturbed, glowing like fritillaries in the dusk 
of a spring day. And the exquisite couch of Angéle de Mirand kept 
guard over all; the white, tossed-back linen proudly billowing at 
its foot, like the foam which curls about the prow of a magic barque, 
heading straight for the islands of eternal oblivion. 

THE END. 
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THE. STAR © TRAP, 


BY CLARA BYRNES, 
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ee INE!” commented Jimmy Wreakes, the stage mechanic. 
“Fine!” And his sneer tilted his stogie slantwise. 

For Rowland, to clinch a point of stage mechanics, had 
taken down his favourite plaything, a very remarkable little model of 
the stage of the new Comedy Theatre. It was a toy worth playing 
with, for it embodied most of his theories, and showed some curious 
mechanical devices, among them a wonderful stage that dropped a 
whole section into regions below, to be reset while the play went on. 
To illustrate, Rowland began to set this with toy furniture. 

“Shut up, Jimmy!” he said severely to the grinning veteran. 
“Don’t revile our modern improvements. You know you’re out- 
classed!” 

With smooth facility the new set went up into place, and seizing 
two costumed dolls by the backs of their abbreviate skirts, Rowland 
pranced them about dramatically as a climax. 

““Outclassed nothing!” growled the outraged Jimmy. 
need them things to help you act nowadays.” 

“Anyway,” retorted the New Era, ‘‘ we don’t kill people the way 
you used to with your confounded vampires and Star Traps. Wait, you 
fellows, till I show you how they worked it in the prehistoric days 
when Jimmy went out with the ‘Black Crook’!” Standing on the 
arm of a great chair, Rowland clawed jubilantly at the models on a 
high shelf. 

“Get off that throne!” commanded Jimmy Wreakes. ‘ Think 
you’re Henry Fifth? That’s right, put your feet on the cushion! ” 
He was quite serious under his sheltering stogie. ‘It ain’t so long 
since that would have stood for a model of every theatre in the 
States outside of the big cities. And you mayn’t believe it, but 
there’s some theatres in the little towns now that work things just 
that way.” 

Rowland was tenderly flipping the dust from the miniature stage 
that he had set alongside the Comedy model. 

“Dated 1860,” he observed, lifting it to display an imaginary 
hall-mark. ‘‘Or maybe later, according to Jimmy. Scenery moves in 
grooves.” He joggled the wings. ‘See the foolish wires and ropes 
and things Jimmy had to pull! See the rotten old-fashioned rigging 
loft! See the lamps Jimmy had to light!” 

*‘Lamps_ be , we had gas!” said Jimmy indignantly. ‘All 
this electricity business has come in since you can remember. The 
newest things ain’t ten years old. Lamps!” 

** Jimmy ‘Il tell you what a vampire is,” pursued Rowland, with 
malice in his eye. ‘‘I’ve forgotten how they worked, but they 
called ’em that because they ate men up.” 

“They were like shutters in the side of the stage,” Jimmy Wreakes 
explained grudgingly, ‘‘and they opened out. When Harlequin or 
somebody got chased, he’d bound against these doors. They’d let 
him through and spring back, and it looked as if he’d gone straight 
through the wall. The vampire swallowed him, you see. It was 
harmless enough, but the Star Trap was the devil.” 

“This,” said Rowland, pointing to an octagon in the floor of the 
stage, ‘is the Star Trap. I never saw one worked, but I heard old 
Billy Thompson—he was a trick dancer, a little bit of a chap—tell 
how it shot him clear over the audience, into a fat man’s lap. 
Wouldn’t that make a hit in vaudeville, Jimmy ?” 

“They had it weighted too heavy,” said Jimmy Wreakes, laying 
down his stogie at last. ‘‘ Give me the shears and a piece of card- 
board, and I‘ll show you how it worked. That one there’s just a 
dummy.” 

The thing that he cut was octagonal, and its eight sections opened 
up in the centre. 

“The eight flaps were hinged where they made the sides of the 
octagon, so they could open up and out like a star.” He bent the 
cardboard points to illustrate. ‘And when they were closed, it was 
bolted underneath to hold it. Now when it lay open, it always looked 
to me like some infernal kind of flower, a daisy, maybe, with. eight 
sharp-pointed leaves and an octagon for a centre. Underneath the 
points was cushioned, and there was a little lift like a dumb-waiter. 
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It was pretty heavily weighted, and then four or five stage-hands sat 
on the lowest shelf of the dumb-waiter to hold it down. Now the devil, 
or Harlequin, or whoever it was that was to be shot up on the stage, 
stood on the top shelf of the dumb-waiter, and when we gave the 
signal, the stage-hands jumped off in a hurry, the weight slammed 
down, the lift went up, and the man on top was shot through clear 
into the air, and came down on his feet on the stage. His head, you 
see, struck the cushions right in the centre of the trap, and the flaps 
opened up and let him through. ‘Then they fell back into place.” 

“Tf it worked right,’ interpolated Rowland grimly. It was 
evident that he knew cheerful things about the Star Trap. 

“Tf it didn’t work right,” Jimmy Wreakes said slowly, ‘‘ there were 
quite a number of things that might happen. ‘The trap might not be 
unbolted, for instance. You can guess the rest of that. Or it 
mightn’t be weighted heavy enough, and the man might fall back on 
the sharp points. Or they might catch him as he went through. And 
sometimes if they sent him through like Billy ‘Thompson, there was 
no telling where he’d come down. Sometimes it was funny, but most 
times it wasn’t. I’ve seen two men killed by the Star Trap, and one 
or two who wished they was.” 

Rowland was experimenting with the pasteboard model. ‘Good 
old days,” he observed, amiably, ‘‘ when everybody was a genius, and 
stage mechanics were in their prime!” He shot one of the costumed 
dolls through the trap, and let it fall back halfway through the card- 
board jaws. They snapped at it viciously, and caught it just under 
the armpits. 

**Don’t! ” jerked out Jimmy Wreakes. ‘‘I seen that once too 
often, and that’s why I shook the spectacular. Why, I’d rather work 
under a flip kid like you than run a show that had that devil of a thing 
in it. Did I ever tell you about Davy Fones ?” 

Rowland sat up on the edge of the table like a Sunday-school 
child, holding between his knees the little dancer, still impaled in 
the Star Trap. 

‘*Go on and tell us about Davy Fones,” he said. And Jimmy 
Wreakes told us. 


This Davy Fones drifted into the company in Baltimore, as a sort 
of helper to Jimmy Wreakes. He was learning the carpenter trade, 
but he had a great passion for the theatre, and was delighted to get 
in even as a stage-hand. To him it was like getting a job as chief 
sweep in Arcadia. It wasn’t the “ Black Crook” that Jimmy was 
with then, but a cheaper spectacular play, all demons and fairies and 
ballet. There wasn’t the humour that people demand now, but there 
were lots of clever -effects, drills, and elaborate dances, and all that, 
and the sudden appearances of the demons supplied most of the fun. 
There was a dear little premi¢re danseuse, Jeanne St. Alma, and 
Willy Leonardi, a great trick dancer, played Mephisto. 

Now this Willy Leonardi was a big, joyous animal, as handsome 
as a tiger-cat, and as full of cruel fun as a kitten. And Davy Fones, 
from the time he was taken on, played mouse. 

It was queer that no one stood up for him, but Willy Leonardi 
tortured him so frankly and with such humorous effect that there 
really seemed to be nothing to make a fuss over, and no one knew 
just how the boy felt about it. So it went on and on, and Davy went 
on working. ‘There were lots of times when they were caught short- 
handed in little towns, and Davy Fones did the work of half-a-dozen 
stage-hands. He was a good boy, too, and Jimmy Wreakes got to be 
quite fond of him. 

He couldn't have been more than twenty when he joined, and he 
seemed younger, for he was little and badly built, and looked as if he 
always wanted to run. When a dog looks like that, you string tin 
cans to him. When a boy looks like that, you leave him alone, unless 
you are a Willy Leonardi. 

Willy Leonardi never let him alone. At first it was chiefly nick- 
names. Sometimes Davy was Dog Tray,and sometimes he was the White 
Slave, and Jimmy Wreakes was more annoyed than Davy seemed to 
be when Willy Leonardi bow-wowed at him, or clanked imaginary 
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fetters. Then there was muffled thunder in the piece, and Davy made 
it by rattling a sheet of zinc. So, after a while, Willy Leonardi 
changed his name to Jupiter, and he stayed Jupiter until he got to be 
Bucephalus. 

For it was also one of Davy’s duties to imitate the galloping 
steed of the Amazon queen—‘‘clipity, clipity, clip, clipity, clipity, 
clip!” out in the wings. You know how it sounds. It was funny 
to see Davy Fones, with a serious face and his feet strapped to 
horseshoes, galloping about in a limited area behind the scenes, 
and it was funnier still when Willy Leonardi imitated: him, clattering 
about on all fours, and neighing shrilly. And one day he got 
Davy under his arm, and played Mazeppa, to the great joy of the 
company. 

This kind of thing could have gone on for ever for all Davy 
resented it. He got the best of it by accepting it all dumbly, and 
effacing himself as much as possible. And that irritated Willy 
Leonardi. The cat likes the mouse to run and squeak a bit. 

So his jokes got to be rather cruel toward the end, and Davy began 
to look worried and hunted. And one day Willy Leonardi made too 
brilliant a discovery. 

That was that Davy had fallen desperately in love with Jeanne 
St. Alma, and had written some queer little poems to her. Somehow 
Willy Leonardi got hold of them and was reading them aloud to two 
or three of his subject demons in the passage-way—this was in Rich- 
mond, and the dressing demons were under the stage—when Davy 
Fones came down to fix something for Wreakes. 

‘*Fairy-spangled Jeanne, my queen!” chanted Willy Leonardi in 
his beautiful big voice. Davy Fones made a spring for the paper, but 
Willy Leonardi kept him off with the flat of his hand. 

“« My love for thee is never seen!” Right here Davy had gotten 
into difficulties, and Willy Leonardi read it just as it was scribbled 
down. 

“You ridest —rulestest —thou rulestest — dancesest — on our 
hearts—on my heart, I ween. 

Willy Leonardi shook his head with the air of a moral censor. 

“IT ween you better look out for Patrick O’Hearn.” Jeanne was 
Mrs. Patrick O’Hearn in private life. 

Davy wasn’t fighting any more to get hold of the paper. He was 
watching the stairs. Jeanne had to come down to change for her 
Amazon dress. Pretty soon her glittering little feet appeared on the 
first rough wooden step, and Willy Leonardi, spying them, purred 
over the. paper like a big cat. 

““Ton’t read ’em to her said Davy Fones in a hushed voice, as if 
he were praying. The hand that he laid on Willy Leonardi’s arm was 
shaking. 

“Don’t read ’em, Willy,” said one of the other men. He said 
afterwards that Davy ‘took it as hard as a young girl would, and turned 
all sorts of colours. 

“‘Fairy-spangled Jeanne, my queen,” 
waving the manuscript. 

My love for you is never seen. 
Thou dancest on my heart, I ween, 
My airy Jeanne, my fairy queen. 

Now little Jeanne who, to look at, was just a bunch of tulle and 
wings, with the real peaked fairy face, gave herself great airs because 
she had a boy two years old, and frowned savagely on sentiment. So 
she proceeded to dance most energetically on the naked heart of 
Davy Fones. 

‘‘Who wrote dat ?” she inquired resentfully. 

**T did,” said Willy Leonardi, with a grin. 

“Bah, you!” said Jeanne, for she despised Willy Leonardi, and 
rose on her tiny toes to investigate the paper. Then, glancing 
around, she beheld Davy Fones, ‘shrunken and ashamed, cowering 
away from her gaze. 

“Boy,” said “Jeanne, ‘ ‘are you a fool? But Willy Leonardi isa 
beast. I will keep these to show my husband.” 

With that she marched into her dressing-room and slammed the 
door, and the rear view of her was as much like Mrs. Siddons as 
her size and the tilt of her ballet skirt allowed. Davy slunk away, 
utterly withered by the contempt of his divinity. But Willy Leonardi 
was angry. He kept quiet about the poems. Like most people, 
he was afraid of Patrick O’Hearn, but he took it out of Davy in 
another way. 

Jimmy Wreakes heard about the poetry, and pitched into Davy, 
calling him many kinds of fool. He was so disgusted with the 
boy that he hounded him around for a while, in hopes’ of working this 
nonsense out of him. ‘Then Jeanne thought it necessary to keep up 
her dignity by treating the poor poet with atrocious cruelty, and Davy, 
who had lived on her occasional smiles and funny little praise-words, 
was very wretched. Cast out from both love and friendship, he 
adopted a dog. 

Now the dog that Davy adopted wasn’t a nice dog, or a smart dog, 
or a faithful dog, but Davy liked it. It was a second love, that dog, 
and in defence of it Davy even talked back to Willy Leonardi. And 
that made Willy Leonardi worse than ever. There was something the 
matter with him, anyway, in those days. His fun got to be downright 
vicious. 

He got his chance finally at Davy’s dog. The manager thought 
the play was getting a little stale, and put in some new dances. So 
there were a lot of rehearsals, and at one of them the manager was 
late, and everyone was cold and tired and ugly from the long wait on 
the draughty stage. Davy wasn’t there, nor Jimmy Wreakes, but 
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Davy’s dog was nosing around like the ill-bred, officious little beast 
that he was, and one of the ballet-girls began teasing him. Presently 
she gave a shriek and held up a finger just dented by his teeth. 

‘“He bit me!” she wailed. ‘‘ He bit me!” 

Somebody suggested that he ought to be shot. 

*Let’s have a trial,” proposed Willy Leonardi, and, tired of the 
long wait, everybody fell in with the idea. Wup—his name was 
Wup, because he barked like that—was coaxed out from underneath 
the throne of the fairy queen, where he had taken refuge, and Willy 
Leonardi conducted the trial. Wup was condemned to be hanged, 
and Willy Leonardi, with a solemn executioner’s face, set about 
making preparations for the hanging. 

Nobody ever thought for a moment that Willy Leonardi intended 
to carry the thing out, and Wup, who hadn’t sense enough to be 
scared, sat at the side of the stage with the rope around his neck and 
a foolish smile on his face. The rope was over a gas-jet. 

Jeanne was the only one who was uneasy at all. - She looked at 
Davy’s dog, his common little tail wagging inanely, and his shoe- 
button eyes twinkling. 

““Now let him go, Willy 
nervously. 

But it was too late. Willy Leonardi jerked the rope, and that was 
the end of it. And while everybody was trying to get his breath—for 
it was a nasty thing to see—Jimmy Wreakes and Davy walked in, and 
the first thing Davy saw was Wup dangling from the gas-jet, with 
his paws twitching. He got him down, but the dog’s neck was 
broken. 

Davy scrunched him against his chest, and stared at Willy 
Leonardi. Willy Leonardi tried to brave it out, and started to tell 
Jimmy Wreakes about the trial, but you could see his nerve was 
going. Finally he stopped short, and Davy walked out, with the dog 
in his arms. 

** You look out for yourself, Willy Leonardi,” said Jimmy Wreakes, 
“and the rest of you go home. No rehearsal this afternoon.” So 
every one sneaked out, most of the girls crying, and the men all hating 
themselves and Willy Leonardi. 

You remember Willy Leonardi was Mephisto. He had a spec- 
tacular entrance toward the beginning of the last act. He was 
supposed to come up from the lower regions, and they shot him up 
through the Star Trap. It was Jimmy Wreakes’s business, of course, 
to see that ev erything was all right, the lift in working order and so 
on, and he saw to all this that night. He had a lot of extra things 
to do, for Davy Fones acted dazed, and they had some green stage- 
hands. Finally Davy disappeared, and Jimmy Wreakes went to look 
for him, for he felt about the same toward Davy as Davy had toward 
the dog. 

He found him sitting on the top of a flight of steps that opened 
out into the alley between the theatre and the next building. 

** Why don’t you go and bury that dog?” he said sharply, for the 
unburied Wup was stretched on the step below Davy. 

“There was a girl here awhile ago,” said Davy Fones dreamily. 
“She came to talk to Willy Leonardi. She was little and thin and 
scared, and Willy Leonardi laughed at her. 

‘“‘ Brute!” muttered Jimmy Wreakes, for he knew things about 
Willy Leonardi. ‘‘Something ought to be done to him.” 

““That’s what I thought,” said Davy Fones, simply and judicially. 

“You better stop thinking,” snapped Jimmy Wreakes, for he 
didn’t know quite what to make of this speech. And he proceeded to 
pick a one-sided quarrel with Davy in order to get his mind off Willy 
Leonardi. 

“Now,” he concluded, ‘“‘ you go downstairs and see those green 
fools don’t make any mistakes ; I’ve got enough to do up here. And 
afterwards I’ll help you with the dog.” 

Davy Fones looked at him strangely, but went, and it was not 
until within a few minutes of Mephisto’s entrance that a sudden mis- 
giving seized Jimmy Wreakes. It was queer that he should be afraid 
for Willy Leonardi. But he left his post and hurried downstairs, and 
met Davy Fones coming up. 

** T left him be,” said Davy Fones in a hushed voice, ‘‘ I left him 
be,” and went on up. 

Jimmy Wreakes didn’t waste any time on him then, but rushed on 
downstairs. Somehow he knew that something was going to happen 
to Willy Leonardi. He gave a gasp of relief when he saw the big 
dancer, in all his scarlet splendour, standing on the lift below the 
Star Trap, and the four stage-hands wedged together on the bottom 
shelf. 

He shouted to them to wait, but just then the signal was given from 
above, and Willy Leonardi, who was in an evil temper, loudly damned 
them all for the delay. At that the men jumped, clumsy and confused, 
and the trap shot up. 

Jimmy, turning sick, caught at the shoulder of the nearest man. 
For Willy Leonardi appeared suddenly to crumple up into nothing. 

The Star Trap was bolted. 

So that was the end of Willy Leonardi. 

As for Davy Fones, he went on out, and buried his dog, and not 
a soul ever laid eyes on him after that, except that for a while Jeanne 
said she was positive she saw him up in the gallery nights. 


Leonardi,” she said, and laughed 


“Ugh!” said Rowland from the edge of the table. ‘‘That’s a 
cheerful tale, all right, Jimmy! What’s the answer?” 
‘‘ Fix it up to suit yourself,” said Jimmy Wreakes. ‘‘I’m done.” 
And he lit another stogie. 


THE END. 
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THES Bat: 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN. 


FREYN is in the laboratory,” said the maid, and 
Buchanan nodded and turned down the side-path to the 
little brick building at the end of the garden. The door 
was ajar, and he could see Freyn’s lean figure silhouetted against 
the light of the lamp at the further end. He went in. 

‘* Hullo !”’ said Freyn, looking up. ‘“ It’s months since I heard 
of you. Sit down—not there, unless you ’ve a partiality for dilute 
hydrochloric. You ’re looking a bit chipped.” 

~ “Tam chipped. It’s a damned queer world, Dick; and elderly 
scientists with pretty daughters are the queerest things in it.” 

Freyn took off his gold-rimmed glasses, polished them, and put 
them back again. ‘‘ What’s her name?” he asked, and laughed 
his quiet laugh at the other’s flush. “‘ Go ahead. Tell me the yarn. 
Same old theme with the same old variations, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘“ You ‘re wrong. It’s the same old theme, but with a difference. 
I want to marry her, of course, but there are no objections on her 
father’s part.” 

““Name ?”’ demanded Freyn. 

“* Synfield—Professor Micah Synfield. He’s spent most of his 
life making excursions to the swamps of Central America. The 
Royal Society has gone so far as to christen some kind of reptile 
after him, I believe. You may have heard the name? ”’ 

““ Saw it for the first time ten minutes ago, in an evening paper. 
Continue.” 

““We met by chance in a lobby of the War Office—I ’ve been 
doing a certain amount of technical work there, you know. He’d 
come up to demonstrate an infallible specific for snake-bite that 
he acquired from the natives of God-knows-where, and lost himself. 
We got into conversation, and he seemed interested in the little I 
told him about my work—he’s the type that can absorb any sort of 
technical information for hours on end. The upshot was that he 
asked me to call at the house he’s bought near Claygate—‘ The 
Junipers.’ A couple of days later I found myself with nothing 
special onhand,andrandown. The house is an overgrown, rambling 
sort of place, with stables at the side, and a garden that ends ina 
spinney, and a pond that local tradition says is bottomless. The 
Professor himself opened the door—the Synfields haven’t a regular 
maid, but an elderly woman who comes every day for an hour or so. 
He seemed genuinely pleased to see me, and introduced his daughter— 
a girl of nineteen, with fine eyes and a sensitive mouth. We had 
tea, I remember, in a rickety little summer-house in the garden, 
and I stayed till it was late enough to walk home by moonlight. 

“ After the first visit I went again fairly often, and ultimately 
je 

““Worshipped at the shrine of the fine eyes and sensitive 
mouth ? ”’ 

Buchanan laughed boyishly. 

“TI fancy the worshipping process was complete by the end of 
the first visit. But it wasn’t until late in September that I had 
an interview with Christine which ended—well, as I ’d dreamed but 
hadn’t dared to hope such an interview would end. Ill spare you 
the rhapsodies, though they were genuine enough. Remained only 
to break the news to the Professor. He was frankly pleased. He 
told me that Christine had no relations beside himself, and that, 
though he wasn’t contemplating any further expeditions for the 
present, her future had been something of a problem to him. He 
went on to discuss the museum which he was fitting up in the 
empty stables, and the arrangements he ’d made for publishing his 
new book. 

“ For a time we were happier than three average people have 
any right to be. Then I had to go to Birmingham on business, and 
Christine went to stay with some friends at Richmond. She wrote 
pretty well every day, but it wasn’t until a week ago that she men- 
tioned that the Professor had mislaid one of his specimens, and 
was worrying over it. By the first post to-day I had a card from 
him—‘ For God’s sake come and see me as soon as you can. I shall 
be in after seven this evening.’ I know the man well enough to know 
that he wouldn’t write like that except in the extremest necessity, 
and I caught an afternoon train.’ 

“ But you haven’t called at the house yeti 

“No; I looked in here on my way.’ 

“And you ’ve not seen an evening paper ? ” 

Buchanan shook his head. “ Why?” 

Freyn, without answering, took up a copy of the Echo that lay 
on a bench near. His acid-stained forefinger travelled down a 
column, and presently stopped. 
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“ Tragedy at Claygate,’’ Buchanan read. ‘“‘ The body of Pro- 
fessor Micah Synfield, the well-known authority on South American 
fauna, was this morning discovered by Mrs. Banks, the charwoman, 
lying on the landing of the first floor. 
at the back of the ear, there were no signs of injury. The Professor, 
who was alone in the house at the time, enjoyed excellent health, 
and the affair is attributed to some sort of accident. The body has 
been removed: to the police-station, and an inquest will be held in 
due course.” 

Buchanan dropped the paper and shuddered. 

“T must go to Christine. She ’ll have heard by now.” 

a Undoubtedly. In the meantime, send me a wire if I can be 
of service in any way, and I ’ll run down at once. Good-bye.” 

Buchanan nodded, and, dazed and incredulous, made his way 
from the warmness of the laboratory into the clean, keen air. At 
Waterloo he was fortunate enough to get a train to Claygate almost 
at once. An hour later found him at ‘“‘ The Junipers.’’ Christine 
herself came to the door in answer to his ring. Her tired eyes 
brightened, and{ e caught his hand with a glad little cry. 

“How did you know ?”’ 

‘From the papers. And you?” 

“Doctor East telegraphed.” 

“But you ‘re not alone here ? ” 

She shook her head. ' 

‘‘Mrs. Banks is staying for the present. And the Doctor's is 
quite close. They ’ve both been goodness itself. But the whole 
thing seems like a nightmare. When I remember how I! left 
him a 

She broke down. Buchanan did his best to comfort her, but 
his own brain was harassed with doubts and speculations. A fresh 
peal at the bell announced East, a tactless, kind-hearted little man, 
from whom Buchanan presently gleaned fresh, though no yery 
illuminating details of the tragedy. 

“The poor devil’s been off-colour for some time,” said East; 
“but I didn’t anticipate a complete collapse. The inquest is to 
be on Thursday, and I’ve succeeded in persuading Miss Synfield 
to return to her friends at Richmond afterwards. What are your 
own plans?” 

“T’ve a few days to spare. 

East stared. 

“As sole executor, you ’ll probably find a good deal to do.” 

“T had no idea ’ stammered Buchanan. 

“Fact. You ’ll probably hear from the lawyers in a day or So. 
Meanwhile, I’m keeping half-a-dozen patients and a hot dinner 
waiting. Good-bye.” 


If I can do anything——’”’ 


The inquest was over; the verdict, death from natural causes. 
Buchanan’s interview with the lawyers had taken place, and he 
found himself the custodian of some seventeen thousand pounds 
and ‘‘ The Junipers.’’ On the afternoon of the funeral, he left 
Christine at the station and came back to the house, his responsibilities 
heavy on his soul. He passed down the side of the main building 
to the stables, discovered the key in the rusting padlock, and entered. 
Since his last visit, shelving had been fitted round three walls, and 
much of it was already filled. On his left side stood: a heavy case, 
its plate-glass front lying in splinters on the floor. Buchanan, idly 
wondering what mischance had wrecked it, stooped to read the 
label tacked on the edge of the shelf below. 


“ BAT (Hibernating or Dead) from the Great Swamp,” ran 
Synfield’s cramped writing, ‘‘ Genus unknown. Believed by Natives 
to be capable of changing, from the head downwards, into human form, 
provided it can inhale the breath of a dying person. (For Ceremonial 
Sacrifices in connection with same, vefer Vol. IT. 
Plateau,’ pp. 654-7).” 


Buchanan straightened himself with a shiver. Through the 
dusty open window he could see the ivy-wrapped house, desolate 
and sinister. He closed the door behind him sharply, made his way 
back through the village to the post-office, and sent a wire to Freyn. 

The following day was fine, with a keen, stimulating air, and the 
weight on his spirits lifted. Trains from town were infrequent, and 
he had to wait nearly an hour on the platform before he saw Freyn 
alight. His matter-of-fact greeting and stolid presence were in 
themselves a sedative to jangled nerves. 

“You ’ve been sleeping badly,” said Freyn, with one of his 
quick glances. (Continued overleaf. 
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“Who wouldn’t ? The house is full of small noises—tittle 
rustlings and sighings.”’ 

“Tt ’s the same with all old buildings, and the ivy would account 
for a good deal. You've some sort of help by day, I suppose ? ”’ 

““Mrs. Banks turns up at nine. She was busy upstairs when 
letton 

Ten minutes’ walk brought them to the gate. Buchanan opened 
it and made his way briskly along the wide, untidy drive. He 
slid the key into the lock and entered the hall. After the brilliance 
of the winter sunshine outside, it seemed almost in darkness.. At 
the foot of the stairs Buchanan came to an abrupt halt. 

“Look !.” he said huskily. 

The body of a stout, elderly woman lay half on, half off the 
lowest step, a key still clutched in one of the outflung, work-worn 
hands. Her face was distorted with an expression of incredulous 
horror. 

Freyn came slowly forward. He knelt and put a hand to her 
heart, though both men had known from the first that she was dead. 

‘““The charwoman, of course,” he said. “‘ Are you on the 
telephone here ? ”’ 

“Tt ’s in the morning-room,”’ said Buchanan woodenly. 
I ring up the doctor ?”’ 

Freyn nodded. Buchanan, moving like a man in a trance, 
turned into the room on their left. Presently he rejoined Freyn, 
and the two waited in silence until East’s step sounded on the 
gravel outside. He came in, nodded to Freyn, and made a swift 
examination. 

“The poor wretch has been dead at least half-an-hour,”’ he said. 
“One can only diagnose it as another heart-failure, following some 
sort of shock. Ill have an ambulance sent up from the police- 
station at once. In the meantime ’—he glanced at Buchanan—“ I 
suppose you ‘ll shut up the house for the present ? ” 

Buchanan turned to Freyn. 

“Why ?”’ Freyn demanded. He took off his glasses and polished 
them with a kind of exasperation. ‘ Personally, I’d like to see 
the thing through—if there ’s anything to be seen. Eh?” 

“We shali stay,” said Buchanan unsteadily. 

; The day, which had begun in a blaze of sunshine, ended in rain 
‘and a bleak wind. The morning and the afternoon dragged away, 
Buchanan spending most of his time going through the dead man’s 
papers and Freyn wandering about the garden. After the evening 
meal, Buchanan routed out a chessboard from a cupboard and sug- 
gested a game. They finished as the clock in the hall struck eleven. 

““T don’t know what your theories may be,”’ said Freyn, yawning, 
“but mine are frankly in favour of bed.”’ 

““Mine,”’ said Buchanan, “ run rather in the direction of strong 
coffee and another game. At present there isn’t an ounce of sleep 
in my composition. However, we'll go up.” 

Their rooms were on the first floor, and opened off the same 
landing. Buchanan made all secure and went up, leaving Freyn 
in the hall. He turned into his own room and switched on the 
light over the dressing-table. Suddenly he crossed to the landing 
again. “ Dick!” 

Freyn looked up, to discover Buchanan staring down at him 
with an enigmatical expression. ‘‘ What’s the trouble ?”’ 

“Nothing, except that I thought I saw you on the landing 
behind me.” 

Freyn shook his head seriously. 

“I’ve been making a second inspection of the bolts and bars. 
One doesn’t care to run superfluous risks, even from practical 
jokers.” 

“T'll swear I saw your eyes reflected in the glass,’’ persisted 
Buchanan. 

‘‘ What colour were they ?” 

“Now you mention it, brown.”’ 

“Mine are hazel. You must have been thinking of the. poor 
wretch who died this morning.”” Freyn had been mounting the stairs 
as he spoke. His hand caught at the flat top of the balustrade 
that faced Buchanan’s room, and he drew it away hastily. ‘‘ This 
place is infernally damp.”’ 

“T hadn't noticed it,’’ said Buchandn. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

His mood, as he had hinted, was not one that makes for slumber, 
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and for an hour or so he fidgeted restlessly or lay staring up at . 


the white oblong of the ceiling. He dropped off at last into a doze 
from which he was roused by a single piercing yell. He leapt from 
the bed, blundered into a chair, and finally made his way to the 
door. 

The landing outside was flooded with moonlight from the high 
window. He turned to Freyn’s room, but the door was locked. 
He shouted, could distinguish no answer, and flung bis weight 
against the lock. There was a splintering of wood, and he stumbled 
in. The room was in darkness, but a stray shaft of moonlight 
showed Freyn sitting up in bed, gripping the edge of the coverlet. 
His face was grey and damp with terror. 

“What on earth has happened ?”’ demanded Buchanan. 

“T've seen it,’”’ said Freyn, with a catch in his voice. 
eyes were looking down from the window. 
dreamed eg 

“God knows!” said Buchanan irritably, He realised that he 
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had bruised his shoulder and that he was very cold. “ But in ag 
case leave your door unfastened another time.’ 


“ There won’t be another time,” said Freyn. Once more he ~ 


the scientific investigator on the track of the unexplained. ‘ T ‘m 
going to dress and explore.” ¥ 
He slid out of bed and began to collect his clothes. Buchanan 


went back to his own room, switching on the light as he passed, 
For some minutes Freyn could hear him moving about. There wags 
the sound of furniture being shifted, of drawers being opened in 
quick succession, and finally the reverberation of a pistol-shot and 
the tinkle of falling glass. 

Freyn, his heart thudding, ran in. His eyes took in the 
dishevelled bed thrust in the angle, and Buchanan crouching at 
its foot. — _ 

“T’ve seen it too, Dick. It was watching me from the corner, — 
but it climbed or flew—I ’m not sure which—to the window. Some 
sort of instinct sent me hunting in the drawers for a weapon, and — 
I found this.’’ He held up an old-fashioned pin-fire revolver, 
“ Synfield must have kept it there for his own protection. Four 
barrels were loaded, and I let fly with one of them before the thing 
vanished.”’ h. 

“Did you hit it?” 

“I don’t think so. I fired at the eyes—they were all I could 
see distinctly.” ' 

The men finished dressing in a silence which was never quite 
complete. Small birds stirred in the ivy, and outside the withered 
branch of a lilac-tree scratched at the window like an impatient 
finger. 

“ Ready ?”’ said Freyn at last. * 

Buchanan nodded. Freyn lit a candle from the dressing-table, . 
and the two went out on to the landing. There were three bed. 
rooms on the t floor, and two above. They explored each in turn, 

“Probably it ’s got away,” said Buchanan, ‘ 

““ Unless we ‘re the victims of our own tainted imaginations. . . 
Keep that revolver of yours handy—I ’m going down.” | 

They reached the hall, still pleasantly warm and redolent of 
cigarette-smoke. Freyn unlocked the dining-room door, and then 
with a half-ashamed laugh, shut it again. ¥ 

“When a man’s reached the stage of looking for an enemy in 
a locked and shuttered room,”’ he began—and left the sentence to — 
follow the direction of Buchanan’s gaze. y 

It was fixed on something which was travelling towards them 
in a series of quick, mouse-like rushes—something with a grey, 
hairless skin, and luminous eyes set in a face which was a wrinkled” 
travesty of humanity. The two men watched it, frozen and stiff 
with loathing; then Buchanan jerked up the revolver and fired. 
The thing gave a cry, ran backwards, and found itself at bay ‘n 
an angle of the stairs. It crouched, and made a flying leap. 
Buchanan fired a second time, and missed again. The thing caught 
at and clung to his sleeve, so that for an instant its face was within 
an inch or so of his. With a breathless shout, he dropped the weapon 
and thrust out with his left hand. Freyn, waking from a delirium 
of horror, stooped, picked up the revolver, and blew out the 
creature’s brains. It dropped with a heavy thud. Buchanan 
himself staggered backwards and fell. 

He came back to consciousness with the sting of neat spirits in 
his throat, and found himself on the dining-room couch. Freyn 
was standing at the window, unfastening the shutters. Outside, a 
sky growing pale with the dawn made the electric-lights look garish 
and yellow. 

“What ’s happened ?’’ demanded Buchanan. 

“Tt ’s all right,” said Freyn, turning. ‘‘ I was lucky enough to 
be able to telephone for East, and he’s only just left. We ve 
had a deuce of a job to get your heart in working order again.” 

“ But—i#?” said Buchanan laboriously. 

“It’s at the bottom of the pond, in a sack that I found in the 
shed, with enough ballast to keep it there for the next century.” 

Buchanan made an effort and stood up. He crossed to the 
glass over the mantelpiece, and winced. The hair at his temples 
was white. 

‘By Jove, we ’ve made a night of it!’ he said grimly. His 
glance fell on a smear of grey slime on his sleeve, and he averted 
his eyes with a shudder. ‘‘ How much are you going to explain ? 

“Nothing. There ’s nothing explicable. Even East hasn't an 
inkling of the truth.” 

“Which is, I imagine, that the beast awoke, escaped, and pro- 
ceeded to haunt the place in search of—of what it needed.” 

“You believe that yarn of the natives, then ?” 

“Why not?” said Buchanan. 

There was a short silence, broken by Freyn making a movement 
towards the door. 

“What are you going to do?” inquired Buchanan. 

‘There are one or two blood-spots in the hall,” said Freym 
“I want to see what they look like under the microscope. The 
examination ought to be interesting.’’ 

‘‘ With all due deference to the scientific brain,” said Buchanan, 
‘“‘my programme's different. It begins with hot milk and som& 
thing to eat, and ends with a wire to Christine as soon as the post- 
office opens.” 
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PSYGHICAL 


R. BELINGHAM himself was emphatic in his repudiation 
of the entire subject. ‘‘ Impudent humbug,” was the exact 
phrase he used; adding, a little indefinitely, ‘‘ Pack of 

unscrupulous knaves and hysterical women!” 

His eyes, rather small and close-set, glared almost fiercely out 
of his flushed face. He was, perhaps, a trifle more positive in his 
denunciation since it became evident that Mrs. Belingham was pre- 
pared to regard the matter with some credulity; that, indeed, was 
the obvious point of his reference to hysteria. He clearly expected 
it to silence his wife and to put an end to the whole thing as a 
topic of dinner-table conversation ; which, for the time at least, it did. 

Mrs. Belingham sat facing her husband across the table, whence 
the cloth, as the picturesque custom of the house was, had already 
been removed, so that the silver and glass were mirrored in its 
polished surface. ; 

A tall, thin woman she was, with fair hair and a face pretty, but 
usually somewhat expressionless. One found, perhaps, the reason 
for this in her husband: Mr. Belingham discouraged individuality 
in those with whom he came in contact; and he had been married 
to his wife for nearly fifteen years. 

The only other member of the party, the guest, took no part in 
the discussion. He sat back, toying gently with his cigarette, and 
glancing from one to the other of his entertainers in a manner of 
half-humorous attention, which might possibly have been assumed. 

The curtains were drawn, though it was summer; and the 
room—a very pretty and expensive one—was a shadowy background 
to the circle of light cast by the candles upon the table. 

For atime no one spoke. ‘The host lifted his glass and drank, 
not ill-pleased at the constrained silence, which was the effect, by 
no means unusual, of his words. Presently, however, he himself 
returned to the subject, banteringly. ‘‘ These fortune-tellers,” he 
said, ‘‘ spiritualists, or table-turners, or whatever they call ’em—the 
whole crew should be clapped into gaol if I had my way. Set 
of damned rogues, eh, Hartland ?” 

He looked over at his guest, in triumph; not so closely, though, 
as not to see the tremble of the hand opposite, or to mark how 
furtively it was withdrawn from the table. Louise was used by now 
to taking these corrective snubbings before strangers; but it still 
always affected her like that. 

He felt, too, instinctively, that Hartland had seen it also. 
let him! A conceited, sneering puppy! 
Mr. Belingham’s mood can be judged. It was all really about 
nothing. Simply that his wife, greatly daring, had confessed to the 
gratification of a guinea’s-worth of curiosity at the establishment of a 
Bond Street seer. Captain Hartland, it appeared, had run against 
her, only that afternoon, as she emerged, still dazed, perhaps, from 
the Mysteries. This it was, indeed, that started the conversation 
which had so gravely irritated the lord of the feast. 

The scene, as I have said, was one merely typical of the relations 
between Stanley Belingham and his wife. But to-night there was 
strangely present an element that puzzled even Belingham himself. 
In the midst of his own anger he noticed it, and wondered. 

Natural enough that Louise should behave like a fool, and that 
this sneering Hartland should look contemptuous of him for telling 
her so. There was nothing unexpected in all that; nothing, at 
least, to explain the fierceness of the resentment that he felt surging 
within him. He was tired too, deadly tired; seemed suddenly to 
have grown much more so since this interminable meal began. He 
wondered for a frightened instant if he were going to be ill. But 
the fear passed (there had been no sign of it on his large, bullying 
face), and he drank more wine thirstily, to prevent its return. 

So long a time seemed to have elapsed since he spoke that he 
was startled to hear Hartland replying to him in that unconcerned 
voice, as though there had been no perceptiole, crowded silence 
between question and answer. 
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‘*Tt seems to me,” the other was saying, ‘a matter in which it 
is almost impossible to set a definite limit to belief. Charlatanry 
there is, of course, to a certain extent, but beyond that—one feels 
lost.” 

He turned, with his faint smile, towards the hostess. 

‘‘T am certainly thus far a disciple, Mrs. Bellingham,” he added, 
‘as to feel tolerably sure that you yourself would be—what do they 
call it >—a medium of unusual power.” 

‘“Why, that—she said so, the woman, only to-day!” Mrs. 
Belingham had broken ont with the words in what was almost a 
cry of surprised interest. Her whole face was lit up with sudden 
vivacity. ‘‘ How curious you should think the same!” she 
exclaimed. 

‘This was rebellion, though it seemed unconscious. Not for 
many years, in that well-ordered household, had the master’s 
implied prohibition been so disregarded. Mr. Belingham noted it, 
and his dull resentment grew; but he said nothing. He saw, too, 
the change that had come suddenly into his wife’s aspect. All at 
once, she looked the beautiful woman that he had married fifteen 
years before. He wondered, with a kind of anger, at this also; but 
decided to wait before crushing her again. He was very tired. 

But Hartland and Mrs. Belingham seemed no longer to observe 
his mood: they were already talking together, eagerly—on the 
woman’s part, excitedly. Their manner had fallen all at once into 
one of intimacy and confidence. Belingham never remembered to 
have seen his wife so carried out of herself: her eyes were shining. 

The big man at the head of the table watched if all sullenly from 
beneath his lowered brows. Sometimes he could hardly catch what 
they were saying to each other, so completely by now had they shut 
him out of their conversation. Perhaps, too, he was growing a little 
deaf.. No matter; he could still watch—without seeming to do so. 

And slowly, as he sat there in silence, the meaning of what he 
was watching grew, and took possession of his mind. Of course ! 
What kind of a fool had he been not to realise the truth before ? 
That was the real significance of it all, of that quickened look in her 
eyes, of the hostility that he always remembered to have felt against 
that puppy Hartland—of everything! And they thought to fool 
him—him !—with this story of a chance meeting and a common 
interest in the humbug of the spiritualists. Well, thank God he had 
found out in time! He could watch now—and plan. 

He had forgotten his fatigue in the excitement of such a thought. 
The creeping heaviness that had held his body but a few moments 
before seemed to have left him. His pulse was beating fierce and 
steady, he could hear the sound of it in his ears—wine and rage ran 
in his blood like flame. Twenty times, in his imagination, he rose 
up with a sudden oath, and dashed the life out of the guilty pair 
that smiled and whispered together across the table. He knew 
their quick terror, the crash of the blows, and himself victorious— 
the avenger whom they had hoped to mock. But to all outward 
seeming he still lounged motionless in his chair, a coarse, lethargic 
figure, brooding heavily. 

After what might have been a long or quite a short time—the 
watcher had lost count of this—Mrs. Belingham seemed suddenly 
to become conscious of her own conduct. She stopped talking, and 
glanced at her husband with a look of almost terrified apology. He 
met it smiling. 

‘No matter !”—he was at pains to keep the knowledge out of 
his voice ; it sounded harsh, as usual, but the words were un- 
expectedly mild, ‘‘you and Hartland must accept me for a heretic 
in these matters. I’ve given my opinion. Don't mind me!” 

Louise had risen; Hartland leapt up to open the door for her, 
but the host did not move. He was no longer tired, but a queer 
feeling was upon him, as though it would have required an impos- 
sible effort to stir his limbs; so he sat where he was, watching and 
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His wife seemed, however, to: notice something unusual besides 
the suavity of his speech; for she still hesitated, glancing towards 
him uncertainly fora moment. Some trick of the candle-light it 
was, perhaps, that, playing upon his face, had startled her. But 
“Go along!” he commanded, almost pleasantly for him. ‘‘ We 
shall not be long. Or, rather—suppose you take Hartland with 
you. What d’you say Hartland? Will you keep Mrs. Belingham 
company with your’ cigarette in the drawing-room? You don't 
mind? I’ve rather an important little matter to settle before I 
join you—you ’ll excuse a business man, I know.” 

The guest murmured something polite; smiling, however, a 
more intimate answer to the look of inquiry that Mrs. Belingham 
had flashed upon him. Her husband saw the look. ‘‘ You might 
do a little ghost-raising,” he called after them jocosely, as they left 
the room together. His chuckle of laughter followed them through 
the closing door. 

Left alone, he sat for a great while absolutely motionless. He 
was trying to think, to form in his mind some plan by which he 
miglt make effective use of this secret power that he held. It was 
difficult, though ; the weariness seemed .to be creeping back again, 
and to be invading his brain, so that it was becoming more and 
more impossible to concentrate his attention. He had, too, a 
confused and worrying impression that time had suddenly grown 
very important; as though something—what ?—were waiting to 
leap out at him before he should be able to accomplish his revenge. 

_ Gradually, however, the scheme of this came to him, plain and 
unmistakable. After a little time—a little cunning time of waiting 
to make certain of his victims—-he would creep quietly into the 
drawing-room and surprise them together. He would not go by 
the ordinary way across the hall, as they would be expecting. No, 
no. There was a better plan than that: out by the French window 
beside him, and so along the verandah, till he reached those other 
windows, which would, he knew, be open, with the curtains drawn. 

Behind them, he could listen, and even watch all that went on 
within, himself unobserved. 

It was a grand scheme, that, grand—if only he were strong 
enough to be quite sure of carrying it out successfully, and not 
faltering by the way. He moved his hand towards the wine again 
at this thought, but forgot the idea before he reached it, and 
relapsed into stillness. 

A servant, entering with coffee and seeing the motionless 
figure, chin on breast, thought that he was asleep; and, having 
placed the tray at his elbow, went out again quietly. He had 
found his master like this once or twice lately, and cherished a 
terrified memory of the effect of rousing him. But Mr. Belingham 
was not asleep, though the mistake was excusable. 

The room grew very quiet, so quiet that the muffled beat of the 
great clock in the hall outside was the only audible sound. The 
slow pulse of it was like the heart of the house. The master 
heard it vaguely, through the dulled confusion of his senses; it 
mingled itself with that other noise within his own ears, marking 
out the minutes that were left to him before Again the Fear ran 
through him; surely that must be what was happening: he was 
ill. Perhaps, after all, Louise (the fool!) had been right, when 
she had told him so often during the last few weeks that he was 
overworking, and ought to take a rest. 

Suppose, even, he were in danger of dying—not just yet, of 
course, but soon. That was a queer thought; if it were true, the 
obvious thing to do was to get up and ring the bell; then people 
would come, and doctors who would prevent it happening—yet he 
sat there without moving; almost without fear, after the first 
moment; only vaguely uneasy. And tired. Most of all he 
wondered, with idle curiosity, what Louise would say afterwards. 

Oddly—but then all the swaying to and fro of his mind was 
odd to-night—these thoughts had already driven out the anger 
that he had just now been nourishing against his wife for her 
supposed encouragement of Hartland. Perhaps the process had 
not really been so swift as it seemed. The clock in the hall had 
measured out a full hour since he was left alone; half of another 
had gone by before the lethargy into which he had sunk began to 
be penetrated by a new feeling, stranger than any yet. 

It was as though all sensation were very gradually slipping away 
from Mr. Belingham, little by little; leaving at last the final con- 
sciousness of himself, the actual, unbodily self, alone and utterly 
unsupported, in a kind of anticipatory pause ; a moment in which 
all his existence had been narrowed into one thin point of expect- 
ation. He was still considering this curiously, when all at once he 
became aware that the rhythmic beating no longer sounded in his 
ears. 

“The clock must have stopped,” he thought, quite clearly. At 
the same instant he heard his own name called. 

The sound of it, tenuous and remote, yet with a strange quality 
of insistence, seemed at first to rise from nowhere in particular.. He 
considered, listening intently ; and, after a moment or two, it came 
again. This time Mr. Belingham had no longer any doubt: it was 
his wife's voice that was calling to him. But the tone of it was 
strange, urgent, a blend of gentle command and entreaty such as he 
had never known Louise to use before. Mr. Belingham did not stay 
to notice this. He was only aware that she had. summoned him, and 
that he must reach her, no matter how, at once. 

He had forgotten everything; suspicion and anger had fallen 
away from him like dreams—it was his wife whom he loved who 


called. The strangest change of all was in his own thought about 
her. 

Perhaps, even so, some memory of the plans he had lately been 
forming unconsciously influenced him; but, full of this over- 
mastering need that was upon him to obey the call, he had not been 
aware of it. : 

So it was with a faint bewilderment that he found himself already 
standing just outside the open window of the room in which his 
wife was, separated from her only by the heavy curtains that were 
drawn across it. He had no memory of the way by which he had 
come; and now that he was there, some impotence, inexplicable, 
held him for a moment hesitating, unable to go forward. 

It was as though the actual command, felt rather than heard, 
had drawn him towards Louise, as (he had this momentary idea, 
and smiled even then at the incongruity of it) something infinitely 
light might be drawn upon a breath of air and fall powerless until 
it is renewed. 

Then, clearer than before, but with now a tremble in it like 
fear, the call came a third time. The sound of it flooded Mr. 
Belingham with a new strength, impelling him forward irresistibly. 
He parted the curtains and entered. 

After this, everything that happened seemed to pass in one 
swift instant. To his surprise, the room was almost in darkness, 
but by a faint radiance that came, he could not mark whence, he 
saw before him the figures of his wife and Hartland. They were 
seated together at a small table, their hands just meeting upon 
the surface ; the faces of both seemed to bear a strained, expectant 
look, though mingled in Hartland’s with his usual air of slightly 
unreal amusement. 

So much he had already noticed, when something caused Louise 
to glance towards the window ; and their eyes met. In that instant 
he saw them change and darken. She bent forward staring, with 
parted lips, her face a white mask of terror. 

Then ‘‘ Claude, Claude !”—she was screaming the words—had 
shrunk towards Hartland, and caught his arm convulsively in both 
of her hands, still keeping those agonised eyes on the face of 
Mr. Belingham. He himself thought that he knew quite well the 
reason of her fear. An hour ago, the cry, and her involuntary 
appeal to the other for protection, would have confirmed his own 
worst imaginings, and have lashed him to God knows what fury of 
rage. Now he wanted to show her that all this was changed. 
There was no feeling left in his heart but love, and a great, all- 
comprehending pity. He understood everything at last, and knew 
how little it all mattered—save this. He ionged to touch her, and 
reassure . . . he made a slight movement forward. . . . 

But now Hartland had seen too, and leapt up, white-faced and 
staring like the woman. 

‘* My God!”— Belingham heard his cry, hoarse with alarm and 
astonishment. ‘‘ Louise—do you see—It ?” 

The table fell crashing over on its side, and Hartland and 
Mr. Belingham faced each other, Louise cowering between them. 
Even to the man, the husband knew then that he could feel no 
anger. ‘Things seemed to have gone altogether beyond that—if 
only he could make them understand too. He tried to speak, but 
could not. The world seemed to be slipping away from him; the 
hysterical sobbing of the woman went through him with a sensa- 


_tion like physical pain, rending his whole being. . . . 


Hartland was still staring at him; anger seemed to be getting 
the better of his fear; his eyes blazed so that Mr. Belingham could 
not meet them. 

‘“‘I’m not afraid of you,” he said, his voice strained and quick, 
‘‘whatever you are, man or ghost. When you were alive you 
bullied her, drove her to me. It would be like you to come now, if 
that’s what it means.” 

There was silence; a great fear was breaking upon 
Belingham. The room faded, grew misty. 

“See!” cried Hartland suddenly. He bent towards the woman, 
taking both her hands in his. ‘‘ Louise,” he said, speaking not to 
her but, over her shoulder, to the other. ‘‘ Look up and _ listen. 
I love you! I should never have told you, but for this. 1 say it 
now, so that That, whatever it is yonder, may hear. You’re 
mine, now and always, in spite of him. Do you understand ?” 

His voice grew steadier, more commanding. ‘* We have done 
no sin for which It can harm us—we have no reason to be 
afraid. There is nothing there,.if we will it so; or, at“most, a 
Shadow, no more, that our own folly has called up. We brought it 
here, unwittingly, playing with things that we both only half 
believed. Well now .. . we can dismiss it... . . Louise!” 

She heard, and sobbing, clung to him more closely. He stooped 
then, lower still, and very deliberately kissed her on the lips‘ That 
is the first time,” he said, looking beyond her towards the Shadow. 

A moment yet he could see it, watching, knowing (but this 
he could not see) the truth, and the full bitterness of its own 
punishment. ‘Then—there was nothing there. Understanding had 
come at last for Mr. Belingham, too late. Darkness was all about 
him now, enveloping him, bearing him away, out into the night, to 
nothingness. It was the end. 

And still, in one room of the house he left, two figures crouched 
together, the woman sobbing ever more slowly, the magn staring 
with resolute eyes towards the parted curtains. 

In the empty dining-room, that which had once been Mr. 
Belingham sat at the table, dead. 

THE END. 


Mr. 
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ULES LEMAITRE was an inventor of useless inventions. 
That is all that can be said. He was a man full of enthu- 
siasm and mental activity. But his inventions, though they 

were as numerous as the stars of heaven, were, unfortunately, as 
useless as the leaves of autumn. 

Tall and thin, with a drawn, narrow face and sunken, yet bright 
and piercing eyes, though he was sixty years old, he frequently had 
the appearance of being very much younger. As may be guessed, 
his youth came back to him when the fire of his enthusiasm was 
burning brightly. He was, indeed, one of those men whose hopes 
always exceed their achievements. 

‘His enthusiasm never dies,” exclaimed Vibart, the keeper of 
the café at the end of the Rue Monique, where Lemaitre lived. 
** But, then, it never produces anything! What’s it worth ?” 

A shrug of the shoulders was Vibart’s comment. 

Perhaps he would have been more impressed if he had seen 
Lemaitre’s room (the window of which commanded an extensive 
view of the roofs and strangely shaped chimney-pots of Paris) with 
all the inventor’s models. Had he seen the old man dusting the 
things he had created, he might have been sorry for him, for. this 
sharp-tongued Vibart had a good heart. But, all the same, his gibe 
would have remained perfectly well founded. 

“An inventor of useless inventions,” was the title with which 
the Rue Monique dubbed Lemaitre. ‘‘ Jules Lemaitre, Inventor of 
Useless Inventions!” 

It was when success came at last, after forty years of failure, 
that Lemaitre threw back the taunt. 

‘*A hundred francs a night!” he cried, his face lit up. ‘I 
suppose there is something, after all, in a useless invention.” 


One spring day, a soft, warm day of May, Rue Monique suddenly 
became aware of a new Lemaitre. 

He had changed miraculously. The miracle was made up of 
many astonishing details. That which the neighbours noticed first 
was that the inventor's hat was a new one. He wore his best frock- 
coat, buttoned up and carefully brushed; his tie was spotlessly 
white ; there was a flower in his buttonhole, and his moustache 
and imperial were carefully trimmed and pointed. But that which 
made Lemaitre a new Lemaitre was the glossiness and sleek 
perfection of his hat. It made the carefully brushed frock-coat 
look old. 

Upon all and sundry, that May morning, Lemaitre smiled. 

**Mon Dieu!” was Vibart’s mental comment. ‘He has 
invented another useless invention !” 

But, though it was the hour before déeuner, Lemaitre did not 
stop at the café for an aférifif. He passed Vibart with a cheery 
nod and turned round the corner past his café in the direction of 
the Boulevard Haussmann. 

Some little distance further south, in a narrow street off the 

great boulevard, he reached a small shop, far from pretentious, and 
having an odd appearance of being crushed among its more 
ambitious neighbours. 
On the window, white china letters fixed on the glass made this 
announcement to the world: ‘‘ Modes—Mademoiselle Marcelle” ; 
and in the window there were always to be seen rows of hats on 
tall stands, all marked with one uniform price—4 fr. 50 c. 

There was no ostentation about the little, humble shop. At 
night no uncue blaze of light shone upon the creations of 
Mademoiselle Marcelle’s busy fingers. , 

That May morning she found it hard not to Jook up and 
welcome the spring sunlight. But she looked up when the door 
was opened with the confident assurance of someone ‘whose 


buoyancy reflected itself even in such a trivial thing as the opening 


of a shop-door. 
Jules Lemaitre stood on the threshold. 
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**Good morning, mon pére,” said the little modiste, with a smile 
of welcome. 

Lemaitre closed the door and went and 
daughter. 

‘How hard you work, little mouse!” he said tenderly, fondling 
a curl that had strayed upon her neck. 

“Tt is necessary tq work to live,” she said, bending down again 
over the hat. 

«Yes, but to those who work a reward comes in the end,” said 
Lemaitre. 

As Marcelle drew her thread she was thinking that it was the 
profits from her 4 fr. 50c. hats which kept the little household in 
the Rue Monique, and gave her father the money which he spent 
on his useless inventions. 

‘There is a good time coming,” continued Lemaitre. 

“You have invented something, father?” the girl asked, still 
stitching. 

“Yes ; something of which all Paris will talk.” 

Marcelle had often heard the phrase ; but, in the end, it had 
always been her hats which had paid the rent. She loved her father, 
but she understood him. 

* You will be famous,” she said, without conviction. 

“In a few days,’ her father asserted grandiloquently, ‘my 
invention will be the talk of the Boulevards.” 

“What is it?” she asked, as she held the hat before her to 
judge the effect of what she had ‘done. 

‘* We have agreed to call it ‘Le Tourbillon de la Mort,’ ” Lemaitre 
announced magnificently. ‘It isa good title, girl, a title which 
the Boulevards and the cafés will love—‘ The Whirlwind of Death.’ 
Every night that it is in use, I, who invented it, will receive a 
hundred francs!” 


stood beside his 


The Garden of the Palais de Paris was full of the sound of 
hammering, and the walls of Paris displayed everywhere a flaming 


poster. The sensation of the moment was Lemaitre’s invention— 
“The Whirlwind of Death.” In acrobatic thrills it provided # 
dernier crt. 


Down a fierce and sudden slope, as nearly perpendicular as 
possible, a lightly built car, fashioned to resemble an automobile, 
was to rush along a rail-track to apparent destruction. As it 
reached the ground, however, the track bent suddenly upwards ina 
sharp curve and abruptly ceased. Following the rails, the car would 
rush up, and, with the force of the upward and onward momentum 
it had gained when it left the rails, would turn a complete somer 
sault and land on a platform provided to receive it. In the cat 
there would be a passenger—a girl. The poster, which was by 
Flaneur, a well-known poster-artist, showed her waving her hand 
joyously—to Paris! The daring risk of the girl’s life provided the 
thrill which, on the First of June, would fill the Garden of the Palais 
de Paris with a gaping crowd. 

Superintending the erection of the track, the Inventor of Useless 
Inventions was a person of importance, an inventor seeing the 
product of his brain erected into material being. So, all throug 
those last days of May, he stayed in the spring sunlight amidst the 
hammering and the sawing, dreaming that now, when his name 
would be well known, his other inventions might win recognitiol 
In those last days of May, Lemaitre knew happiness. 

It was not so with Marcelle. When the Whirlwind of Death 
was explained to her, she shuddered. 

“How cruel!” she exclaimed. 

Her father looked at her with pained surprise. 

“Cruel? You-are talking foolishly. What is there cruel i? 


applaud ?” 


“Who is to ride in the car ?” she asked. 
(Continued ones leap 
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Perhaps for a moment Lemaitre hesitated. Perhaps even to 
him, through the intoxication of his success, some glimmering 
penetrated of the cruelty of what he was going to ask. If any did, 
he laughed away the scruple. 

‘It is part of the agreement that I should find the passenger,” 
he said lightly. ‘‘Why not you, ma mze—you, the daughter of the 
inventor? Why should not you share the applause? There is no 
danger—the unalterable laws of mechanics protect you.” 

Marcelle looked up in amazed alarm. 

“7?” she gasped. ‘‘ I—your daughter ?” 

Amazement, misery, and fear filled Marcelle’s thoughts after she 
had learned how the hundred francs a night were going to be 
earned—amazement that she should be expected to play a part in such 
as exhibition as ‘The Whirlwind of Death” ; misery that her father, 
whom she had always loved, should wish to submit her to such risk 
and publicity ; fear lest in the end she should be forced to obey him, 
as she had always obeyed him. 

Every instinct in her nature rebelled against that horrible rush 
and somersault in the Garden of the Palais de Paris. Every thought 
she had ever held sacred seemed violated. Not only did she feel 
physical fear, she also felt degraded. 

Lemaitre laughed lightly when she confessed her fears. He 
was so at ease with himself during those last days of May. 

** Nonsense, little mouse,” he would say; ‘*there is no danger. 
Surely it is better to earn a hundred francs a night—fifty for you, 
fifty for me—than to break one’s back all day over 4 fr. 50 c. hats!” 

At which Marcelle, miserably unhappy, would refuse ever to ride 
in the car. Whereat Lemaitre, full of his self-confidence, would 
brush her objection aside with a gesture. 

**T cannot think,” he would say, in his grand manner, which he 
hhad lately acquired, ‘“‘that my daughter will really refuse to share 
her father’s triumph.” 

It was the night of the Thirty-first of May. In the Palais de Paris 
Garden the huge rail-track was ready, decked out in gay colours, 
with a great display of flags anda great array of lights. It might 
have been draped with crape, some said. Behind it, on the wall of 
the Palais de Paris, were little coloured lamps, ready to spell out in 

_letters of fire, ‘‘ Le Tourbillon de la Mort.” 

~ Lemaitre was satisfied with the track; he was satisfied with the 
way his name was displayed upon the programme. He was satisfied 
that he was no longer an obscure inventor, but had become a recog- 
nised mechanical genius. He probably believed that he would die 
with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his buttonhole, 
leaving a fortune behind him. 

Even Marcelle was ready. It is true that when she thought of 
Michel, to whom she was but lately betrothed, she felt miserably 
unhappy, for she had not dared to tell him what she was going to 
do. Well enough she knew that were she to tell him he would 
refuse to allow her to doit. She had obeyed her father, she had 
sacrificed everything, she told herself, to do her duty; yet even 
when she went into Ste. Clotilde and prayed, she found no happi- 
ness. She saw each hour pass away with utter dismay. 

In the living room of their appartement in the Rue Monique, 
Jules Lemaitre sat alone. On the table before him was the model 
of *‘ The Whirlwind of Death.” ‘ 

It had grown late. Now and again Lemaitre looked at his 
watch. Marcelle was long coming that night. 

** Poor little mouse !”’ he mused benevolently, ‘‘she works hard 
enough. Well, to-morrow she will earn fifty francs in as many 
seconds. Her drudgery over her hats won’t last much longer.” 

He smiled at his pleasant thoughts and let his tiny car make a 
journey and somersault. 

As it did so, Marcelle returned. 

‘*Good evening, ma mie,” said Lemaitre pleasantly, looking up. 
“How late you are!” 

The girl remained silent, her lips firm, though she was tremb- 
ling. Lemaitre saw there was something amiss. 

‘Ah, you are going to make another scene!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t, my girl! Don’t be so foolish! . All that is settled.” 

“Yes, it is settled,” said Marcelle; ‘‘I am not going to ride in 
your car to-morrow.” 

Lemaitre’s lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

He looked at his daughter, who had always obeyed him, worked 
for him and loved him, and tried to understand her refusal. 

‘“* You will not obey me ?” he asked. 

- “No, In this thing J will not obey you,” Marcelle replied. 

There was something so very like finality in her voice that 
Lemaitre felt afraid. 

“You desert me now, at the eleventh hour,” he exclaimed, 
“after your promise!” 

‘**I did not know what I was promising,” said Marcelle. 

Lemaitre saw that his daughter had somehow found firmness to 
defy him. It seemed that suddenly the whole fabric of his success 
was in danger. It might not be possible at so short a notice to get 
anyone else to ride in the car. 

He passed his hand over his forehead and wearily determined 
once again to conquer his daughter's will. As he did so a sudden 
intuition enabled him to guess the truth. He saw that there was 
now another will behind Marcelle’s. 

“You have been talking it over with Michel,” he said. 
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“Yes. I did not dare to tell him when I consented.” 

“Nevertheless, you must ride to-morrow night in the car. If jg 
too late to find anyone to take your place. I must hold you to you, 
promise.” 

Marcelle stood motionless. The cold, level tone beneath Which 
her father concealed his pique and anxiety struck chill to her hear, 

‘Then ‘The Whirlwind of Death’ will be postponed,” she sig, 

Lemaitre shrugged his shoulders. 

He saw that the door was still open. 

“Shut the door,” he said. ‘‘When you have taken off you, 
hat, we will talk it over.” : 

Then, as he looked into the shadow, he saw that Michel was 
standing in the doorway. He stepped forward into the lamplight 
and stood beside Marcelle. 

** Monsieur Lemaitre,” he said with quiet earnestness, “I think 
you must see that this is impossible.” 

Lemaitre got up. 

**La-la!” he exclaimed. 
no risk. The thing is safe. 
of mechanics.” 

*“Then why call it ‘The Whirlwind of Death’—why ?” asked 
Michel, with quiet triumph. 

“That is the title to-catch the ear of the people,” said Lemaitre, 
smiling. 

“Tt is not. It is a true title. There is a risk. It is to see 
the life of a girl in danger that the people will go to the Palais de 
Paris to-morrow night. This is what gives the thrill. ‘That life 
shall not be Marcelle’s, Monsieur Lemaitre.” 

“You have no right to interfere, Monsieur,” cried T.emaitre, 
giving way at last to anger. ‘‘ Marcelle is my daughter. She must 
obey me.” 

The girl could not remain passive. She had loved and worked 
for her father for so long. She loved him still. She went forward 
and sought to soothe him. But he brushed her caress aside. 

“How is it possible,” Michel continued to urge, “‘ for jou, her 
father, to submit your daughter to the publicity of the Palais de 
Paris? To risk any girl’s life would be wrong, but to risk Marcelle's 
and to ask her to face an ordeal like ‘The Whirlwind of Death’ is 
inhuman.” 

With an effort Lemaitre recovered himself. He was an old man, 
and he had the advantage of his age. Moreover, however strongly 
Michel might feel, he had only such right as Marcelle might give him. 

“This is my room, Monsieur,” said Lemaitre, with a dignity he 
knew well how to assume. ‘‘ Leave me with my daughter.” 

For a moment Michel was at a disadvantaget He looked at 
Marcelle, but she did not help him. Was it possible that her love 
for him-would not be strong enough? Yet he thought of her,a 
frail, gentle girl, riding in that terrible car, and every instinct in his 
nature told him not to give way. He thought of her little hands 
grasping the rails; he thought of her gazing in terror down the 
horrible track before her at the moment when the car was going 0 
be released ; he thought of the hideous, gaping crowd. . . . 

‘** No,” he said, ‘‘ it is impossible.” 

Lemaitre smiled. He felt thatin the issue he would gain his end. 

‘* Marcelle must choose between me and you,” he said. 

Michel looked up. 

‘“‘ Ves,” he said simply. ‘* Let her choose.” 

They stood silent, and, for a moment, Marcelle gave no sign. 

She looked up at last and met Michel's eyes. What she saw | 
there seemed to satisfy her. 

““Take me to your mother’s house,” she said. But she spoke 
sadly, for till that night she had loved her father. 

The two went towards the door and paused. But Lemaitre did 
not speak. They waited. But still he remained silent. 

Then they went out. ; 

For a time Lemaitre seemed to listen to the footsteps dying 
away down the stairs. When they had died quite away he sat down 
again by the table, before his model. He shivered, turned round, 
and looked helplessly at the stove. The fire in it had been sinall 
and had burned low. It had, indeed, died out. He almost went to the 
door and called after Marcelle. But he did not do so. He might 
have done so, for she and Michel were waiting at the foot of the 
stairs. But instead-of doing so he let his tiny car make once agal! 
its journey and somersault. 

“Little fool!” he muttered. ‘‘ Much happiness may she have 
with her Michel!” 

His wish was fulfilled. 


“ How absurdly vou talk! There jg 
The car obeys the unalterable lays 


On the next night, the night of the First of June, ‘ The Whitl- 
wind of Death” began its short career of immense success. 
lasted three nights. f 

One of those girls who are always to be found in the Garden ® 
the Palais de Paris was induced to take Marcelle’s place. ‘The pm 
tempted her, and she had lost any fondness for life. f 

On the second night she fainted in the car. On the third night 
it was said that she had fainted before the car was. started. 
so, her death was merciful. Past all doubt it was instantaneo 
for, the somersault not being quite complete, her-back was brokel. 

But she had probably died a thousand times in her thoughts? — 
horrible was the downward rush of the car. 

Half Paris followed her broken body to Pére-la-Chaise. 

The people of Paris must, of course, amuse themselves. 

THE END. 
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FIRST met Chayton in the little antique and curio shop which 
| used to stand facing Charing Cross Station. The place was 

run by a Japanese named Sokura, who dealt in the most 
incongruous things in London, charged very fair prices, and spoke 
flawless English. 

Chayton at that time was only twenty-nine, but was already by 
way of becoming a celebrity. He looked, and was, just a big, 
blonde boy, with all a boy’s delight in the possession of plenty of 
money and exuberant health. Twice his portraits had been the 
Academy success of their year, and people who knew prophesied 
that he would get his A.R.A. before he was thirty-five. At Sokura’s, 
we had knocked over and broken a Sometsuké bowl between us, and 
the subsequent discussion concerning our shares of payment for 
the damage—Chayton wanted to pay the whole, while Sokura 
would have charged us nothing—led to an ‘intimacy that lasted until 
the spring of ’14, when business matters took me to the States, 
When I re‘uraed, late in Octobe-, Europe was writhirg in the con- 
vulsions of war, and all the old landmarks seemed to be shifting, 
melting, vanishing. With them had gone Sokura. The whole 
building had been pulled down, and a flamboyant tea - shop, 
decorated in green and gold, had taken its place. I frittered away 
my short holiday in looking up old friends and paying an unsuccess- 
ful visit to the War Office, and on the evening of the fourth day 
went to a theatre. The play was quite a good one, and the place 
full, but most of my attention was focussed on Chayton. He ‘was 
sitting in the second row of the stalls, watching the stage—or, to be 
exact, the leading lady, a Miss Pansy Allison—with a despairing 
intensity that suggested a good deal. I managed to intercept him 
at the exit, and he seemed genuinely pleased to see me. At his 
suggestion, we took a taxi home to the new bachelor suite he had 
lately rented at Chelsea. 

The woman who did his housekeeping had left, but a meal 
was waiting on the electric stove, and the table was laid. 

“We'll have something to eat,’ said Chayton, “ and 
perhaps you ‘d care to prowl round the studio.”’ 

Chayton looked older and very haggard. There were harsh lines 
under his eyes, and his fingers had acquired a nervous trick, that 
was new, of drumming on the cloth. 

“And now,” he said, when our cigars were finished, 
you my workshop. It was built by an R.A. 

“To be occupied by another ? a 

He shook his head impatiently, and, sliding a key into the 
dividing door, led the way in and switched on the light. 

The room was big—twenty-five by thirty, at least—with walls 
literally lined with artistic spoils. A connoisseur might have spent 
a week in the place without exhausting its treasures. 

“Isn't that the bowl we broke?” I asked. It stood on a 
bracket, between a pair of superb cloisonné vases. 

He nodded, frowning. 

““Old Sokura had it riveted and sent round.”’ 

““T noticed the shop had vanished. Has he moved to another 
part of London ? ”’ 

““ Heaven knows !’’ 
done my best to track him, but it’s been futile. 

A curtain of some Indian fabric stirred as though a sudden 
breeze had caught it, and dropped rustling to the floor, revealing an 
oval surface of what appeared to be dull steel, slightly convex, and 
framed in twisted copper. I felt the grip of Chayton’s hand on 
my arm, and, turning, saw that his face was livid. 

“What on earth is it?” 

“The mirror. I might have known!” With a stupendous 
effort, he recovered himself. ‘‘ Come over to the fire—the draught 
here is diabolical.” 

We went across to where a coal fire burned dully. 
attempt to get the situation in hand. 

** We 've known one another some time now, Chayton. 
anything you ‘d rather not tell me, say so, and I'll go. 
can help, or you've any use for a confidant 5 

‘“ It’s decent of you to offer, Mac. If I were an expert liar, or 
even a passable actor, I might be able to hoodwink you into the 
belief that there was nothing wrong, or that the trouble was merely 
due to money matters or my health. But, in point of fact, I’m 
better off than I was this time last year, and entirely fit.” 

I sighed. I would have given most things for a clean bill of 
health. But the Army doctors had been inexorable. 

** Tell me, then.” 

He dropped into a big padded chair, and leant forward, his back 


then 


* T’ll show 


Chayton spoke with sudden passion. “ I 've 


” 
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By WILLIAM FREEMAN. 


to the mirror. From the seat I took opposite I caught the reflection 
of a flame on its copper rim. 

“To make the thing clear,’ said Chayton, “I’ll have to 
go back to the beginning. When you left in March, I was 
negotiating with the Salensteins for a half-length portrait of their 
daughter.” 

“Ts that the man who ’s starting those ‘ Eureka’ milk-and-scone 
depots all over London ? ” 

“Yes. The girl herself—a vividly handsome young Jewess— 
came here with her people more than once. There’s no need to 
enter into financial details. Money is immaterial when Salerstein 
mére has set her heart on a thing, and she ‘d taken a fancy to my 
work. The only point that matters is that we ultimately decided 
to paint Miss Salenstein surrounded on three sides by mirrors. I 
don’t pretend that the idea is original, but it appealed to both the 
girl and her mother. As usual, I’d a good deal on hand, and it 
was settled that the sittings weren't to begin until the winter. 
Being cursed with a fastidious taste, I'd set my heart on having 
a background of an unusual type, and most of my spare time I 
spent prowling about in search of something that might suit. I 
knew the sort of thing I was looking for; I also knew that I could 
have it designed and made to order. But that would have deprived 
my search of all interest. As a collector, you ‘ll understand.” 

I nodded. Chayton continued— 

“Oddly enough, I’d visited quite a dozen dealers before I 
thought of old Sokura. I suppose the fact that he dealt chiefly in 
small bric-a-brac had something to do with it. The date when I 
did call was the 29th of June—I remember that as I went into the 
shop a boy tore past me yelling the news of the Scrajevo affair. 
Old Sokura was pottering about at the back, but he came forward, 
blinking behind his glasses and scowling, when he saw me. I 
explained what I was in search of. 

“*“To put in a picture of the daughter of Sir Ephraim Salen- 
stein ?’ he said. 

““T hadn’t mentioned the name, and was staggered. 

“* How did you know ?’ 

‘It is simple enough. Last week comes a person who says that 
she is Lady Salenstein. She buys ivories and bronzes, and as she 
leaves she remarks, ‘' This is a shop which my friend Mr. Chayton 
would delight in.’”’ 

“* An artist of that name is already a client of mine,’ I said. 

““““Tndeed ? He is to paint a portrait of my daughter,’’ she 
savs ‘‘ You will see her picture, ‘ The Lady of the Mirrors,’ in next 
year's Academy.” And, with that, went out.’ 

““TL’s a coincidence,’ I admitted. ‘ And now, 
you ‘ve anything of the kind I need 

“But he shook his head fiercely. 

“““Do you know what I receive yesterday, Mr. Chayton? A 
letter from Sir Ephraim’s solicitors, telling me that his company 
has bought this shop, and that I must go elsewhere within one 
month. So I have en anger against him so bitter that but for our 
old friendship it would extend to yourself.’ 

“Well, that looked like settling the matter. There was no 
sense in losing my temper about it, and I turned to leave. But, 
as I opened the door, a gust of wind blew down a dust-sheet that 
had been flung over a pile of things in a corner, and I caught a 
glimpse of an oval: mirror of burnished metal that was so remark- 
able that I risked another snub and stopped to examine it. 

‘“““ How much is this?’ I asked. 

“Tt is not for sale,’ said Sokura, coming out of his den again. 
“Why did you remove the cover ? ’ 

““T didn’t,’ I said. ‘ The wind blew it down.’ 

‘He made a whistling sound through his puckered lips. 

“* That makes a difference. But while I dare not refuse to sell, 
you would be wise to refuse to buy. Do not mistake me, my friend. 
The mirror was made four hundred years ago. It came into my 
hands by a series of accidents, and there are legends concerning it 
which, if but half of them are true, do not make for happiness. 
Among other things, it is said that when the mirror grows bright 
and reveals itself the hour has come for it to change ownership.’ 

‘I bent over the thing more closely. It seemed to me that the 
sort of fog that covered the surface was thinning. 

“TT will give you twenty pounds for it,’ I said. 

“ “You insist upon buying it ?’ 

“T nodded. 

‘““ Then it shall be yours as a gift,’ said Sokura, and, disregarding 
my protests, sent it round to the flat the same afternoon.” 

[Continued overleaf. 


Mr. Sokura, if 
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He nodded. 

“T’d got my mirror after all, and, not being superstitious, I 
was as proud and pleased as a boy with a new box of soldiers. The 
surface of the thing, as I expect you ‘ve noticed, is slightly convex. 
Ordinarily, when this was bright, it would give a distorted reflection ; 
but in this case it was different. In some lights one could see quite 
clearly ; in others, absolutely nothing. I put it down to some 
trick in possession of the dead-and-gone craftsman who made it ; 
but in any case the thing was fascinating. 

“One day, about a week later, I happened to glance at it, and 
noticed what looked like a scar on the forehead of my reflection. 
All the rest was clear and normal enough, and there seemed no 
radical explanation. But that same evening I slipped on the 
parquet flooring, cutting myself badly against the edge of the table. 
The wound was in exactly the place recorded by the mirror. Here 
is the scar.” 

Chayton turned, showing a livid scar, half-hidden by his hair. 

“In other words, the mirror reflects the object as it will be at 
some future time?” 

He nodded. 

That,” =) said; 

“Tt’s more than that. 
possibilities of the thing ? ”’ 

My eyes followed his, and rested on a photograph that stood 
on the mantelshelf. 

“You mean, for instance, in connection with yourself and Miss 
Pansy Allison ? ” 

Chayton flushed boyishly. 

“There we break fresh ground. One evening, when I was in 
the act of fixing the mirror on the wall, her face, very vague and 
shadowy, appeared beside my own. It happened that I ’d seen 
Miss Allison’s portrait in one of the illustrated papers that morning. 
I hunted it up again. The likeness was so unmistakable that out 
of sheer curiosity I went to see her play. Within a week I ’d 
secured an introduction. A month later, I asked her to marry me.” 

“And she consented ? ” 

“Conditionally. She’s a girl with certain clear-cut theories 
concerning patriotism and duty, and it struck her as a standing 
reproach that I wasn’t in khaki. No doubt she was right; but we 
didn’t all of us see the fact plainly at first. However, I’d the 
decency to realise that she was right, and I wrote to the War Office 
putting in for a commission, and. showed her the letter when I ’d 
written it. We'd come back to my rooms after the performance 
that day—Pansy and I and a cousin who acted as her chaperon and 
companion—and had asupperincelebration. We were all extremely 
and foolishly happy—Pansy was rejoicing because her play, after 
a precarious month or so, had settled down to become the 
success of the London season; the companion because there was 
chicken mayonnaise and champagne; I because I’d a definite 
promise from Pansy at last. 

‘When it was all over I saw them home to their rooms under 
a splendid moon, and then came back to my own. I didn’t want 
to sleep, I didn’t want to draw or read, I didn’t want to do 
anything except exult. I wandered up and down between the 
studio and the sitting-room, and presently I came upon a letter 
that had slipped to the floor. It was the one I ’d written to the 
War Office; and that I'd forgotten to post. I picked it up, meaning 
to carry it to the nearest pillar-box, for I wanted to get the thing 
off my mind and to keep faith with the girl. As I passed the 
mirror on my way to the door, I happened to glance up at it.” 

“ And you saw a wedding group? Or yourself in khaki ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing was visible’ but the face—my face.’ He leant 
forward. His fingers clutched my arm. ‘ The face of a dead man, 
Mac. There was no wound, no sign of disfigurement. The eyes 
were open, the lips parted in a faint, scornful smile. The reflection, 
that was clear and sharp at first, grew blurred as I looked, and 
finally faded.” 

“What did you do ? 

“I stood staring at the thing, stiff with horror, for a minute— 
perhaps two minutes. Then I must have come over faint, for I 
remember stumbling through the open doorway back into the 
sitting-room, and gulping down half a glass of wine that the cousin 


““was Sokura all over.” 


“is interesting—not to say uncanny.” 
Good God, man, don’t you ‘see the 


” 


had left. And then I dropped into a chair and tried to reason it 
out. But I couldn’t, There are some things beyond the range of 
reasoning. In the end, I took the line of least resistance. I argued 


that the pillar-box would have been cleared for the night, so that 
it would be useless to post the letter until the next day. I would 
go to bed and forget the whole ghastly illusion. By the morning 
whatever I ’d imagined I ’d seen in the mirror would have vanished. 
“I went to bed: to my own surprise, I slept as soundly as 
though I had been drugged. I opened my eyes with the double 
conviction that something delightful and something horrible had 
happened, and in a flash remembered. And because I wanted the 
horrible part of the business cleared up I went, even before I 'd 
dressed, from the bedroom to the studio, lifted the mirror from its 
place above the window, and carried it into the morning sunlight.”’ 
“ And saw ?” 
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“Nothing. The opaque mistiness of the evening before 
remained, Though I rubbed vigorously, the result was the same. 
I anathematised my own foolishness, dressed, and took the letter 
from the bureau to post. But again, as I passed, I caught the faint 
shadow of that dreadful reflection, and again 

He dropped his face in his hands. 

‘“ I—I funked it, Mac. 1 didn’t post the letter, either that day, 
or the next, or any other. A week went by. I couldn’t bring 
myself to face the girl-—it sounds the vilest cowardice, but the fact 
remains, At length, puzzled and anxious, she called. She asked 
me pointedly if I’d heard from the War Office, and, -when I 
stammered that I hadn’t, attributed my worrying to that. When 
she left that evening, I determined to write the letter and post it, 
whatever happened; but all that night I saw the face in my 
dreams—my own dead face, horrible beyond belief, and saw it again 
in the mirror, twice, the next day. Another week passed, and then 
the long arm of coincidence stretched out to complete my ruin. 
Pansy chanced to know someone at the War Office who was able to 
make inquiries for her, and he discovered that no application had 
been received from me. She came again, and I was goaded into 
clumsy lying that she saw through at,once. She charged me with 
deceit as well as flagrant cowardice. I suppose she was right—that 
I ought to have been willing to fling away my life as lightly as many 
better men have flung theirs, rather than skulk among my artistic 
futilities in London. Yet it wasn’t only my own life I should risk, 
but the happiness of the pair of us. For she cared, tremendously. 
She ’d forgive me, even now, if I could pluck up courage enough to 
take the step and enlist.” 

There was a long silence, while I tried to get the w BOL wild and 
tangled affair into focus. 

“Why not get rid of the mirror ?’ 

“Who'd take it, knowing the truth? And it wouldn’t be 
cricket to pass it on to someone who didn’t know. I'd have taken 
it back to Sokura, but, as I told you, the man’s disappeared.”’ 

we Give, or sell it to me, then.” 

“Do you mean that ?”’ 

“I do. According to your own showing, the thing reveals itself 
when a change of ownership is due. What about the fall of the 
curtain that covered it?” 


“You ’re a good sort, Mac. And if you’ve hit on the 
solution 
‘* Wait,” I advised him, “ until I’ve packed it among the things 


I’m sending back to New York in a week’s time, and then enlist, 
and go and tell the girl you ’ve done it. And after that—good luck 
to you both!” 

Twenty minutes later, the mirror had been re-packed in its box 
and left ready for removal. We went down together into the street. 
A taxi came crawling past, and Chayton’s suggestion that the mirror 
should be driven with me back to my hotel seemed in the nature 
of an inspiration. When, finally, I left him waving his hand on the 
doorstep he looked younger, less haggard—almost his old self. 

I slept badly that, night, for which there were many excuses. 
But towards daybreak I dropped into a doze, and did not wake again 
until the clock on the mantelshelf was in the act of striking nine. 
Some instinct prompted me to leap from the bed and take the 
mirror from its wrappings. The surface was still cloudy. Yet even 
as I stood gazing the mist on its surface melted as mists melt in 
sunshine, and I saw myself defined sharply on the curved surface. 
There was something in the eyes of the reflection that even then 
vaguely puzzled me, but my chief emotion was one of sheer relief. 
The mirror had accepted its,new master. Chayton was free. 

I dressed, breakfasted, and took a cab to his rooms. A com- 
missionaire in shirt-sleeves was standing at the entrance, talking to 
another man. I went up to him. 

“IT suppose,’ I said, ‘‘ that Mr. Chayton hasn't left the building 
yet.? = 

The man eyed me strangely before he answered. 
extreme pallor of his face. 

“Mr. Chayton, Sir,’’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘ has had an 
accident. This gentleman here, who is a doctor, could tell you 
better than I, but it seems that he was stepping off the kerb to cross 
the road on his way to the recruiting-office—I told him the direction 


I noticed the 


myself—when a motor-lorry swung round the corner, skidded badly, 
and pinned him against an electric standard. When we picked 
him up 


“He ’s dead?” I did not recognise the sound of my own voice. 

Their silence answered me. 

“When did it happen ?”’ 

“ The clock on the top of the building here was striking nine as 
he came out of the hall, Sir,’’ said the commissionaire. 


That was a month ago. I have not gone back to the States. 
My luggage still waits in the hotel here: I find it impossible to 
settle down to work of any sort. The look reflected in the eyes 
that stare at me from the mirror has not disappeared. It has 
deepened into a brooding horror that I can neither analyse—nor 
forget. 

Would to God I could ! 

THE END, 
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THE UNSEEN HAND. 


By J. MORTON LEWIS. 


ROADBENT and I were college chums. 
dated from the days of Eton suits. 
to Sandhurst, and served 

India. 

Broadbent was a wild fellow—no prank was too mad for him to 
propose. It was whilst we were on the northern hills that he 
raided a sacred temple with three other men as wild and reckless 
. as himself. I never knew what happened. The affair was hushed 
up at the time, but three months later Broadbent sent in his 


Our friendship 
We went together 
with the same regiment in 


papers. In those three months he became a changed man, his 
laugh rang no longer at mess. Once I spoke to him on the 
subject; it was a few days before he left us, and we had moved 


down to Madras. 

He smiled. “‘ This cursed country is getting on my nerves. I 
shall be better when I am out of it, back in England.” 

I did not see him again for over two years. Then it had 
become my turn to resign. A severe attack of fever left me so 
weak that the Army surgeon attached to our corps ordered. my 
immediate return home. 

It was on June 22 that I reached England. As the steamer drew 
alongside the quay at Southampton, to be boarded by that host of 
friends and relatives who welcome the arrival of every ship, a figure 
sprang on board and hurried towards me, hand outstretched. It 
was Broadbent. 

“T saw the news from the Gazette,” he said. 

“Yes vaivsaids 

“Poor old chap, I guessed as much. Where are you going ? ”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. During the seven years I had spent 
in India, all those nearest and dear@$t-had died. I was a stranger 
in my native land. 


“* Fever ?” 


“I am going to take you down to my place—a little bachelor — 


house I have biilt at Haslemere. We shall be alone for a few days. 
Next Thursday Pegram and Mansom are coming down. You 
remember them ? ”’ 

Pegram and Mansom were two of the three men who had made 
that wild raid with him. 

“Of course, and Stanford ? ” 
party. 

A strange look passed over Boadbent’s face, and I felt his arm 
convulsively tremble for a second. ‘‘ Stanford, poor chap, he’s 
dead—didn’t you know ? ”’ 

‘" No;” I replied: 

“Yes, ‘he died nearly a year ago, very suddenly. 
place at the time. 
dead.” 

I saw my old friend’s aversion to the subject, so changed it. 
did not take half-an-hour to tell me that Broadbent had not regained 
his one-time vivacity. For a few minutes in the train travelling up 
to London he was almost himself, whilst he was arranging our pro- 
gramme for the evening. 

“I’d thought we’d go to the theatre, just to celebrate the 
prodigal’s return.”’ 

The play he had chosen was ‘‘ The Speckled Band.” It struck 
me at the time as a strange selection for one of his temperament. 
Afterwards I understood the reason. Throughout the piece he 

watched each scene with absorbed attention. Once he turned to 
me, and there was a strange light in his eyes. It was at the point 
where the snake climbed down the bell-pull. ‘‘ That is essentially 
an Indian revenge,” he said. 

It was early morning when we reached Haslemere ; the first grey 
streaks of dawn were bivaking over Broadbent’s home when I saw 
it for the first time. 

He drew me ito his study, lined with book-shelves. 
fire was burning to warm us after our journey. 

“So long ‘as you like, this is your home,” he said ; 
it will be yours altogether.” 

I looked at him. He shrugged his shoulders. 
knows—and I have'no one else to leave’ it to.”’ 

The next evening, we were seated in the same room, smoking 
after dinner. There had been a short silence. Suddenly Broadbent 
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I was at his 
One moment he was quite well; the next, 


A cheerful 
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turned to me. 
two years ago ? 
come over me.” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ That night I spent in the temple changed me. It changed the 
four of us. The whole thing was a mad idea which originated in 
my brain. There is a temple near Chitral, sacred to Buddha. It 
is supposed to bring death to any unbeliever who enters it. Out of 
sheer devilment we broke in. The place was in darkness until we 
desecrated it with the light from our lanterns. Then we saw before 
us, at the altar a huge image of the god, I suppose, nearly forty feet 
high. It contained a room, which we did not know at the time, 
and in that room, night and day, there remained a priest, offering 
up prayers.’’ Broadbent drew heavily at his cigar, ‘‘ Well, through 
the mouth of the god he cursed us, telling us we should die by the 
unseen hand at some date when we should least expect it—that 
our punishment should be the fear of death, which should hang over 
our minds night and day until the hour came. It was on June 27 
that we broke into the temple. On June 27 last year I was having 
dinner with Stanford. He was the one who was the least affected 
by that evening. Suddenly, in the midst of the meal, he clutched 
at his throat—the next second he was dead.” 

Broadbent had risen to his feet. He stood before me, staring 
wildly into my face. ‘“‘ And as he died, I heard a soft footstep 
pass across the room towards the window. I fancied I saw a 
shape; it may have been fancy, but I heard the window-panes 
rattle.” 

“Wind,’’ I said. 

‘There was no wind. It was calmer than to-night. At the 
inquest they could find no cause for his death— Stanford was 
sound in every limb and organ. He had just died by the unseen 
hand.” 

Broadbent resumed his seat. ‘“‘ This year, we shall spend the 
day together, the three of us who are left.” 

On the morning of the 26th Pegram and Mansom arrived. They 
looked like men suffering beneath the sentence of death. They 
were men well on the young side of forty, but the hair of both was 
tinged with grey. It was not a happy party. I tried to cheer them 
all up, but melancholy is contagious, and I found myself, before 
the day was out, looking forward to the next with as much appre- 
hension as they. 

June 27 dawned, a beautiful summer day, the sunshine across the 
Surrey hills lighting up the glorious woodland around Haslemere. 
In the morning we went for a walk together, the four of us, and it 
was late in the afternoon before we returned. 

Throughout the early evening we lounged about, Pickite, They 
were brave men, but the wizardry of India can get a terrible grip 
upon a man’s soul. 

Four men sat down to dinner and four men rose from it. 
a look of relief pass over Boadbent’s face. 

‘“ Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ I have ordered the whisky to be taken 
into the study. It is more comfortable there.”’ 

To pass the time I proposed a rubber, but it met with no response. 
And so we waited. To me, who had nothing to fear, it was an 
agony. Each moment dragged by like an eternity. The striking 
of the clock upon the mantelpiece sent a cold shiver down my 
spine. 

It must have been nearly eleven. A silence had fallen upon us 
all. Suddenly Mansom leapt to his feet. A look of fear shone in 
his eyes. With shaking hand he pointed to a picture on the wall. 

“Look!” he cried, ‘it is coming nearer to me. Keep it off, 
Oh, my God! It’s got me by the throat. Let go, you fiend, 
let go!” 

Broadbent had taken a revolver from his pocket and was firing 
rapidly in the direction Mansom pointed. One bullet struck the 
picture, irrevocably damaging a canvas worth hundreds; two 
smashed their way through the windows; the fourth went heaven 
alone’ knows where. 

When the smoke cleared, Mansom lay stretched upon the ground. 
I knelt by his side and felt his heart. He was dead. 

[Continued overleaf. 
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In a dead silence Broadbent and Pegram were looking at one 


another. 
“I wonder,” said Pegram in a calm, low voice, which of us two 


will be the next.”’ 


CHAPTER | II. 


A year had passed ; most of the time Broadbent and I spent travelling 
together. It did him good, taking him out of himself, but gradually, 
as the fateful day approached, he grew more intent, and the old 
hunted look returned to his eyes. 

We were in London, at my flat, upon the 26th. Over breakfast 
Broadbent expressed his intention of returning to Haslemere that 
day. 

of Pegram is coming. We may as well meet it there as anywhere.” 

‘© You would like me to come down with you ?”’ I said. 

Broadbent shook his head. ‘“‘ If you do not mind, we would 
rather be alone—he and I.” 

All through the next day I waited, expecting each moment to 
receive a telegram from one or the other calling me to Haslemere, 
but none came. 

On the morning of the 28th, I glanced through my letters directly 
I came down, but there was no communication from Broadbent. 

Before I sat down, Broadbent appeared. . 

“You have just come up from Haslemere ?”’ I said. 

He nodded. ‘‘ Yes, have you seen the papers ? ”’ 

“No,’’ I replied. 

‘There was an accident on the South Western yesterday. The 
11.15 to Haslemere—one killed and four injured.’’ He paused. 
“ Pegram was the one man killed.” 

“What !’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ But you said he was coming down on 
the Wednesday.” 

‘Yes; when I reached home I found a letter from him, saying 
he had changed his mind—that he would be safer if he travelled 
yesterday.’’ Broadbent flung himself in a chair. ‘‘ I am the only 
one left,’’ he said wearily ; ‘‘ another year, and I shall be dead.’ He 
looked at me. ‘‘ I wonder if the year is worth living, with that 
hanging over my head—if it would not be better to end it now.” 

I laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t talk like that,’’ I said! 
“We ’ll go away somewhere together for the next few months, and 
when the time comes, we ’ll spend it together. Imagination, fear, 
has caused the death of two men; the third is a mere coincidence.”’ 

“Tt was not fear that killed either Stanford or Mansom; they 
were both brave men. | It was the unseen hand which will also find me 
out, as it found them.’ 

I will not say much 
concerning the next 
year; for the first ten 
months we_ travelled 
abcut Europe. 

Towards the end of 
April, Broadbent grew 
restless again. “‘ I must 
go home,” he said; 
“there is some business 
I want to attend to.” 
He left the sentence 
unfinished, but I knew 
only too well what he 
meant. 

A week later I fol- 
lowed him to. Hasle- 
mere. The ‘last fort- 
night was too painful 
for me to write about. 
IT tried every persuasion 
that a man could to 
fight down the resigna- 
tion which was filling 
him. [I called upon 
his medical adviser, and 
together we battled 
against it. We even 
went so far as to get a 
hypnotist brought into 
the house in the guise 
of a valet. 

The doctor was a 
clever man, and enthu- 
siastic; moreover, he 
had been to India, and 
knew what he had to 
contend against. 

“ Honestly,”’ I said 
to him once, “ how do 
you think the other 
three men died ? ” 

** From nerves,’ he 
said, ‘‘ with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Pegram, 
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and he was in an accident which might have happened to anyone. 
That it occurred on the specific day was mere coincidence.” 

When I came down to breakfast on the 27th I found Broadbent 
had preceded me. I glanced anxiously at him as I entered the 
room. He looked up with a smile. “ There is a pile of letters for 
you; I never met a man who had so many correspondents.” 

Throughout the meal Broadbent kept up a conversation, but 
it was a very forced, excited cne, and it was only too apparent he 
was labouring beneath a terrible strain. The slightest noise made 
him start and look apprehensively around. 

“What are you going to do to-day?” he asked. 
question which had been on my lips a dozen times. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ What are you going to do? ”’ 

“T shall stay indoors. If anything is to happen, I would rather 
it was in this house.” 

“Then I shall stay with you.” 

I will not attempt to describe how the hours dragged slowly 
by, though the memory is graven deep on my mind. Broadbent, 
poor fellow, did his best to control his feelings, but it was pitiful 
to see him. 

We roamed the grounds together, sat in the different rooms 
smoking and talking. Only once did he refer to the subject that 
was uppermost in his mind. We were in the study, and he pointed 
to the heavy oak desk at which he did all correspondence. 

“Tf anything happens you will find my will in there. 
left you everything.” 

“ My dear fellow ” I began, when he waived the remark aside. 

“ It is as well to be prepared.” 

At dinner we were both reserved. 
how two out of the four had died. When the meal was over he 
raised his glass, and drank a silent toast to me. Then he left his 
chair. ‘‘ We will go into the study, eh ?”’ he said. 

The day was cold, although it was June, and a fire had been 
lighted by his orders. He flung himself down in an easy chair 
before it, and leaning forward, gazed into the flames. Their light 
was reflected on his face, and showed it haggard and grey. 

Half-an-hour must have elapsed before he broke silence. Then 
he looked up witha smile. ‘‘ I was thinking of the butterflies we used 
to catch. Do you remember? I’ve got the collection upstairs.” 

“You ’ve kept them all these years ? ”’ 

“Yes,” he replied. His mind occupied with some recollection 
of the past, he was more like the Broadbent I had known in India 
than he had been for years. “‘I’ll go and get them. It will give 

: us something to do 
looking through them. 
They ’re just as you 
left them when you 
went to Germany.” 

With a slight laugh, 
he quitted the room. 
I heard him run up- 
stairs and walk about 
in the room overhead. 

After a short pause, 
he shut the door be- 
hind him with a bang, 
and I heard him com- 
ing down the stairs 
again. 

Another pause, then 
a wild shriek, which 
made my blood run 
cold—the sound of a 
falling body and silence. 

I rushed into the 
passage; already the 
servants had gathered 
around the foot of the 
stairs in a frightened 
group. There, on the 
ground, lay Broadbent, 
the cases of butterflies 
scattered and broken 
around him. 

I bent over his body; 
he was dead. A second 
glance showed me his 
neck was broken. As 
I knelt beside him, I 
felt an invisible some- 
thing brush past me. 
It may only have been 
a gust of wind from 
some open window, or 
it may have been what 
he dreaded so much— 
the unseen hand. I 
shall never know. 

THE END. 


It was the 


I have 


I only too well remembered 
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THES GHOST: THAT COURDN TT: 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN. 


; WAS lacking some three minutes of midnight when, taking 

gig my accustomed stroll from Culpepper House to Tarleton, I 
chanced upon Faithful John. His face, methought, was 

even greyer than usual, and he looked wearied to extinction. 

““ What fortune ?”’ I asked him. 

“None!” he groaned. ‘‘ Yet, since you are here, I would fain 
discuss the matter, as one friend with another.” 

I tucked my head comfortably under my arm, and, side by side, 
we drifted along the Terrace and into the house. One of the maids, 
gossiping late with a footman, perceived us, and, shrieking, dropped 
her candle and fled. My comrade, scarce smiling at the compliment, 
bent to extinguish the flame, and passed on. 

“Our calling, it seems, hath not wholly gone to the dogs,’”’ he 
said bitterly. ‘‘ Which, since there are two of us a 

“Each of the seventeenth century,’’ I reminded him. Edward 
Culpepper, whose honourable shade ‘tis my fortune to be, lost his 
treasonable head in the reign of the second Charles, while John 
gained his ghostship some twenty years later in rescuing the 
Tarleton heiress from the pool near the Great Elm. 

We climbed the stairs and passed into an attic, lozenge-shaped, 
and filled chiefly with dust and moth-eaten boxes and furniture. 
*Twas a meeting-place high in favour with us, seeing that none of 
the family were over-anxious to explore it after dusk. 

“For two hundred years have I haunted,’’ quoth John, toying 
with his wet cloak—’tis ever wet, and its ‘‘ drip-drip-drip /”’ and the 
damp patches which it leaves are highly valued by him, as being 
fretting to the stoutest nerves—‘‘ and now—to be flouted by a minx 
of nineteen {= 

I pressed his bony hand in sympathy. ‘Twas a state of affairs 
too monstrous to be tolerated. Every member of the Squire’s 
family acknowledged his spectral rights. At Yuletide ‘twere the 
rankest heresy to question them. But Sir Francis had ever had a 
weakness for indiscriminate hospitality, and among his guests this 
Season had come, with her sire, one Mistress Mamie Tonks, of 
Tonksville, Pa. To her, as a matter of courtesy and honourable 
custom, Faithful John had hastened to pay his devoirs. 
had not encountered her, save from afar. 

“Thrice have I crossed her path in the hall,”’ saith John, his 
voice broken with the shame of the thing, “‘ and once again in the 
library, and each time she hath looked through and beyond me, 
with never so much as the flicker of an eyelash. . The wench 
is, *twould seem, an ‘ Amurrican,’ being of a nation of which but 
little was known in my early days, but which is now very puissant 
and mighty.” 

“ Continue,” quoth I 

“Within a week there is, as thou knowest, a meeting of the 
Grand Council of Spectres. If I appear before them with this 
indignity upon me, ‘twill mean expulsion.” 

I dragged a trunk across the floor—it made some noise, but 
Alaric P. Tonks, of Tonksville, Pa., slumbered below, and I bore 
him no goodwill—and seated myself upon it to ponder the matter. 

“You say that you passed this chit in the library. 
reading ? ” 

= Ayes” 

“ Didst note what she read ? ”’ 

“°Twas Plato, and, methinks, Marcus Aurelius. But 

“ Restrain thine impatience, good Jack. If they were in the 
original, she is indeed a scholar. But if they were in the vulgar 
tongue, experience teacheth me that she may be upon the brink of 
love, though knowing it not.” 

“In sooth they were translations, such as are bound in lamb- 
skin of a delicate tint and texture, and have wide margins. But as 
for Love as 


I myself 


Was she 
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“Therein lies thine only hope. Reason and Science, our twin- 
enemies, tell her that we do not exist, from which cause she flouteth 
us. But if we can awaken those emotions under which no women 
and few men retain their reason, peradventure ail may yet be well, 
and thy dishonour averted.” 

“True,” he admitted, sighing so heavily that the casement 
rattled. ‘“‘ And there are rumours abroad that young Stephen 
Verity, from London, is enamoured of the lass. He himself is but 
little influenced by ghostly visitations, being, as it were, marred by 
much writing of a transitory kind, such as is termed ‘ journalism,’ 
the which corrodeth while it doth stimulate the imagination. Also, 
since the young man’s means are meagre, her father will lend small 
ear to his pleadings, though he might yield if she insisted.” 

I rose abruptly. The snores of Alaric P. Tonks in the room 
beneath ceased for a space, and then were renewed. 

““ There may be other means of bringing this matter to a head. 
Let us first visit the youth.” 

Faithful John wagged his grey head until his vertebre rattled. 

“* Beshrew me, but thou art indeed a friend and a right helpful 
comrade ! ”’ 

We stole from the attic to young Verity’s apartment. His sleep 
was restless, and broken by many movements and mutterings. 
Twice we caught the word “Mamie!” For a space we stood 
regarding him, not without pity. Then, on a sudden, John crossed 
to a table beneath the window, seized upon a wisp of paper, and fell 
to capering delightedly. 

**“ See—a love-missive, which the poor fool hath had neither the 
hardihood to deliver nor the resolution to destroy !”’ 

I took the paper from him, and read— 


“To Miss Tonxs,—May I speak to you alone, on Christmas Eve, 
by the pool under the Great Elm? I have something that I must 
tell you, and there will be no other opportunity.—STEPHEN VERITY.” 


“ Listen !’’ quoth I to John, and, catching him by the shoulder- 
blade, whispered a plan in his ear, As we left the room together 
the lad stirred, but did not awaken. 

From the first it had been my intent to deliver the note to the 
wench. And, as Fortune would have it, we encountered her at the 
very door of her apartment. Her glance passed over us, through 
us, beyond us. And even in the bitter ignominy of that moment 
I perceived that she was fair enough to set any youth a-muttering 
in his slumbers, with a white skin, eyes as dark as sloes, and a small, 
red, prideful mouth. 

She yawned a little, and smiled. 

“ Gee-whiz, but I’ve had a bully evening !’’ quoth she. 

At that, John gave a whistling moan, and vanished. For myself, 
I dropped the missive at her feet and slipped back into the shadows. 

She stooped and picked it daintily from the floor. 

“Guess this billet-doux has been dropped by one of the hired 
girls,’’ she murmured, and made as though to cast it aside; and 
then, perceiving a fragment of her own name, was moved to open it. 

I witnessed her face flush, 

“Never!” saith she, stamping her foot ; 
what impudence !”’ 

Nathless, ’twas not entirely without hope that I wen Ged my way 
back to the Terrace and to Faithful John. 


and then, ‘‘ What— 


On Christmas Eve we met upon the Terrace again. "Twould 
seem that my trusty comrade had regained something of his wonted 
cheerfulness. 

“Within this house,’ quoth he, grinning, “ there are two vastly 
perplexed souls, one being she who received the missive, the other 
he who wrote it. For each discovers a new constraint and 
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strangeness in the other; while he also hath no knowledge as to 
_ how and by whom his love-letter was stolen.”’ 

_ “* “Spirited away’ were a-better phrase,’ quoth I. 
the Wench deign to meet him ? ”’ 

“So shé hath intimated, thus completing his amazement. Her 
ticing-maid—she that is being woo’d so fierily by the second foot- 
man—was despatched with a note, which. she dropped, shrieking 
lustily, when I came upon her in the panelled passage. ‘ I will meet 
you at the Pool at ten o’clock ’"—thus ran the message, delivered by 


* An’ will 


the maid when [ had gone and she had recovered somewhat of her _ 


terrors, and the poor fool is as bewildered as he is overjoyed at the 
honour. Already, methinks, he hath set out to keep the tryst.” 

Thereat, by common impulse, we turned, paced the flagged length 
of the Terrace, and came to where the Great Elm leaned over the 
Pool. °’Twas, by the very nature of its associations, a favoured 
haunting-place of Faithful John, though, being old and somewhat 
weak in the joints, he misliked the water itself. The moon had not 
yet risen, but there was enough light in the sky to reveal the worm- 
eaten seat beneath the tree, and young Verity, too restless, and 
perchance too chilled, to rest, pacing the sward before it. We 
drew near. 

A distant tower boom’d the hour, and almost. upon the moment 
we heard light footsteps crossing the turf. As she came the lad 
went forward to greet her, his face pallid, his body a-quiver with 
that strange sickness yclept “‘ nerves.” All about them was in dim 
silence, but upon the Terrace there fell shafts of yellow light from 
the great hall, and one caught faintly the murmur of voices and 
laughter. 

Faithful John—who, despite his years, ever lacked tact and 
proper understanding—would have made himself known, but I 
drew him back, knowing well that neither was in the mood for 
ghostly manifestations. 

For a space they faced one another. 
first. 

“ Aw-awfully chilly, isn’t it?” 

“ Awfully ! ” 

“ Rippin’ the park looks in the moonlight—what ! ” 

“ Top-hole ! ” quoth she. 

“ But what I wanted to say,’’ he continued, “‘ was that I couldn’t 
understand how you knew I wanted to meet you here. Because, 
although I ’d cheek enough to write a note, I never had cheek enough 
to send it. Not that it matters, of course.” 

“Of course not,” she agreed, her lip curling. 

He tried to take her hand. 

“Miss Tonks—Mamie—you can guess the question I had to 


By 


*Twas Verity who spoke 


ask 


“Dolt!” I breathed. 
yet | * 

Nor was she. 

“T find it difficult to answer a question which has not been 
asked, Mr. Verity.. And the unwarranted use of my Christian 


” 


“She is in no mood to capitulate 


name 

“Of course,’’ quoth he desperately, “‘ we haven’t known each 
other long. But the less I see of yousthe more I like you, and— 
dash it all!” 

She laughed cruelly, and moved away. He made as though he 
would: have followed her and pleaded further, but she shook her 
head. And ’twas at this point. that Faithful John, losing all 
patience and lacking all discretion, must needs intervene. 

2 Wheu-u-ugh !”’ he. wailed, leaping forward. 

Neither of them saw him. ’Twas all too plain how widely our 
plans had miscarried. But John, being in desperate plight, made 
yet another attempt. 

“ Wheeu-u-u-ugh !”’ he shrieked again, and I, being willing to 
lend my aid, however futile the enterprise, echoed the sound. 

The wench paused, and glanced carelessly over her shoulder. 

“‘ If Pop was here with his Winchester,” quoth she, ‘‘ I guess that 
owl’d have something more than a sore throat to sing 
about ! ” 

Down the Terrace beside her sped Faithful John, his -cloak 
dripping dank patches, his heels click-clicketting on the frosty flags. 
‘Twas the finest, maddest display of ghostly sport I have witnessed 
for many a long season, As I followed close behind, I perceived 
the chit raise her eyebrows. 

“A mighty high wind!” quoth she. 

“ Faster, Jack !’’ I urged. 

“My, but these shadows are real life-like !’’ quoth she. 

He brushed her cheek. 


. gallant. 
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“Three grains of quinine is what you waat, Mamie Tonks |” ~ 
quoth she. 

Then was the soul of Faithful John indeed smitten with despair, 
since the hour’ of-the Meeting of the Grand Council was very near, 
and well he knew that no excuses would serve him. 

He drifted back to me. 

“ "Twas my last chance,” he sighed, nigh heartbroken, 

“Never !’’ I said. We were by now at the Pool again, and, 
moved by inspiration, [ suddenly thrust at him, so that he stumbled 
and fell forward into the water. And as he vanished I, still mindful 
to play the part that friendship demanded, shricked, ‘‘ Mamie, my 
love !’’ and then ‘“‘ Stephen, dear Stephen !”’ and then ‘“‘ Mamie!” 
again, with a vehemence which came near to dislocating my jaw— 
and leapt after Faithful John. 

*Twas all a drama, the maddest conceivable. The lad, who had 
been walking swiftly and savagely away from the house, heard and 
turned back. The wench turned likewise. Both sped towards the 
Pool. Quick as she was—and one could scarce count a score before 
she reached the brink—he was before her, and had plunged in, 
groping. 

The moon, suddenly sailing high and scornful above the 
branches of the elm, showed him that she was still upon dry 
land. Further 

“You—you ’d drown yourself because of me?’”’ she asks, 
bending towards him, 

‘““T would drown myself to save you,” quoth he, truthfully 
enough, his teeth chattering, and forebore to tell her that he had 
leapt in thinking her about to end her own life. For ’tis the way 
of a wench to think higher of one who would kill himself for love of 
her than of him who would offer up his life to some useful 
purpose. 

Lurking in the darkest corner, we saw him feel his way to the 
edge, and saw her help him, wet and shivering, and with water-weed 
thick upon his garments, to the bank. Never looked a suitor less 
Yet there was a strange new tenderness in her eyes as she 
bent towards him. 

“T’m .. . sorry,” quoth she. 
and—and proud.” 

“ But I love you,” said he—and from his tones twas manifest 
that the water had already given him a raven-like hoarseness—‘‘ I 
love you, Mamie, and, wet or dry, whether I live or die, I ’ll always 
love you. But I’d rather die than that you should be sorry and 
ashamed and proud, without ever caring for me at all!” 

For a space there was silence. Then says she, softly, ‘‘ I—I’d 
rather drown myself than have the death of a man like you, Steve 
Verity, on my conscience ; and theugh glory only knows what. Pop ‘Il 
say when I tell him, if you want me 2 

We overheard no more—little, that is, that one could record, 
But when, watching them from the bank, we saw her suffer him to 
put a soaked arm about the waist of her dainty gown, we did indeed 
take heart of grace. And as they moved away we caught, as it 
were, a last fragment of conversation. 

“TI heard the first splash,” quoth she doubtfully, ‘ and then the 
second, with queer, shrill cries; and then, when you hopped into 
the pool, a third splash. It’s a mighty strange thing, but it’s 
taught me g 

I awoke from a reverie upon that sweet and foolish madness 
which men call “ Love,” and urged forward my comrade. 

“ Bestir thine old Lones,” I cried, ‘‘ ere the last chance be gone 
and ‘tis indeed too late ! ” 

Adown the pathway, twisting, curvetting, grimacing, sped , 
Faithful John. ’Twas a vision to chill the blood and blanch the 
cheek of the boldest. He drew level with the couple—passed them. 
The wench looked round, cried out, and clung to Verity’s arm. 

“ A—a ghost |’ 

“ Wheeu-u-u |!’ shrieked Faithful John, exulting wildly. 

“Oh-h !’ she shuddered, leaning weakly on the lad’s breast. 

“ Wheeu-u-u-ugh |” 

“And I never believed in them,” quoth she faintly, closing 
her eyes. 


“Real sorry, and ashamed, 


“Nor I!” he echoed, sneezing. 

“ Wheu-u-u-u !"’ began Faithful John, for the third time, 
when, clear and deep, the clock of the village church boomed 
midnight. 

We vanished joyously. 


There were great happenings at the Grand Council of Spectres 
that night. 
THE END. 
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PHANTOMS. 


“Rrom Ghoulies and Ghoosties, Long: Leggety Beasties, and Things that go Bump in the Night, Good Lord, Deliver Us!” 


Reproduction in Colour-Photograoure from the Picture by Freiworth. 
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I JHE SKETCH. 


MISS CASSIE BRUCE (MRS. E. A. MASKELYNE) AS THE MATERIALISED SPIRIT THAT IS MADE TO COME 
FROM MR. J. N. MASKELYNE’S SIDE TWICE A DAY. 


ne Ee ee by Arckdeacon Thomas enue against te J. N. Maskelyne once again called attention to the famous illusionist's feat of producing a solid figure 
chal Ciueieten Wage ae “, s, it will be feted bord originally gnc in has to a challenge issued by Archdeacon Colley. In Mr. Maskelyne’s performance the first sign 
shee aeemeer se ee aring is a cloud of valeye issuing from the illusionist’s side, This gradually materialises into the form of Miss Bruce, who walks freely about the 
ed that Miss Bruce, who is Mrs. E. A. Maskelyne, began her stage career under Mr. F, R. Benson, and alterwaids appeared in several pantomimes, and 

at Daly’s and other theatres.—[Piotograph by Foulsham and Sanfeld.| 


ed London ! 


